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‘ “Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 

Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5202 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





ATTENTION, WOMEN! 





A Tri-ad Switch 








One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


: | Let Us Improve Your Looks 








Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





a 3 
Og oe 
4 We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- Og 
S formations, Pompadors—in fact, Bverything in the Line of Hair Goods. % 
= Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Toola. $ 
a Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 * 
* Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 - 
> Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. $1.50 % 
& These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 3 
oe so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on + 
me different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair * 
as in any of the prevailing modes. * 
> ” 
* PUFFS er set * 
te P Switches made of finest 
Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 % are 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA 


Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEGRO FEELS A NEW PULSE ON LIFE 


NE half a million black soldiers bared their breasts for the 
cause of Liberty. Fifteen million mothers, sisters, and little 
ones felt their blood tingle with a new force. Liberty, pa- 
triotism, sacrifice, love ran pell mell through their systems. 

These abstractions were borning new men and women. Their strug- 
gle for a definite form has not succeeded yet. Overseas the black 
soldier mingled with Frenchmen, and Englishmen who treated them 
like men and not like under dogs. Here, then, are two mighty strides 
in the progress of the race. 


Over here we feel a new pulse of life, over there our brothers 
and sons learned beyond a doubt that they were the equal to the 
best that the caucasion race could produce. Shall we let this newly 
gained knowledge slip from our grasp? God forbid such a retro- 
gression ! 


OTHERS must instill in the young that they forfeit their birth- 


right if for a second they cease striving for a better education, 


for cleaner lives, for model homes. Fathers and brothers must estab- 
‘ish themselves in business, clean out political thieves, and spread the 
influence and sphere of religion. Our ancestors are restless in their 
graves because of our slow progress. God created us to be men, 
not groundlings. Let us awaken from our dreams and get busy on 
this new life. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 


HE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE enters the New Year with 
a more propitious outlook than ever. We still adhere to the 
cardinal principles we adopted on our initial appearance more than 
two years ago that the race should tolerate only the best in litera- 
ture; that the holding up of the races physical weaknesses to the world 
as a laughing stock is nothing short of a 
shame; that all race publications should 
strive to build up self-respect and wealth 
for the Negro. 


HIS year will find us branching out 

to broader fields. This issue marks 
the beginning. Many moral and business 
forces block the healthful growth of the 
race. This month Howard A. Phelps re- 
frespes our memory concerning the lives of 
four great Americans; Jesse J. Jones’ busi- 
ness article gives some strong advice to the 
Colored man in business. In short these 
high grade writers voice our ambitions to 
destroy all forces—moral, financial or 
physical which tend to stifle the healthful 
growth of the race. 


For Early Spring Wear 
What They Are Wearing. 


Jones 


To carry on this strenuous campaign we 
need supporters. We rely on men and wo- 


assist in this strenuous campaign for race The Business Spirit. 
progress. — 


New Dishes from Canned Goods. 


i , : Por 
Subscribe for our magazine and give a Fer 


larger circulation commensurate with the 
great good we are doing. 

The price has not advanced—$1.00 a 
year; 10¢ a copy. 

We believe that our readers should take a personal interest in the 
magazine. Contribute to the People’s Forum,—this will enable the 
reader in the far West to come in contact with the Easterner and 
Southerner, and gives all an opportunity to mold public opinion. 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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NIBBLING ON AFRICA 


HE way things point poor Africa will be badly tattered when 

the wolves at the Peace Conference get through with her. 

True it is not ready for self-government, but she will never 

be ready if the heel of oppression rests on her head for- 
ever. That clever language of making “the world safe for Democ- 
racy” inspired men who already possessed it. Those who had been 
kicked and rebuffed for untold generations forced the spirit on them- 
selves and made the supreme sacrifice. Should not these men be 
rewarded. 

If the natives of Africa could learn military tactics they could 
‘earn the ways of government. You will do well, delegates to the 
Peace Conference, if you will turn a deaf ear on the wolves 
of the Conference and give Africa a chance. She has been bled 
too long. Enduring peace cannot reign in this world until all men 
are up and none down. 


THE NEGRO, A PLAYTHING IN POLITICS 

W E ARE a toy in the white man’s hand. Fifteen millian Ne- 

groes without a single U. S. Senator; without a single cabinet 
member; without a single representative in the House; without a 
single governor; without a single general. This is a disgraceful rec- 
ord to say the least. The Republican party gave our aspirations a 
set back when they sold us out in the South and permitted jim- 
crowism, lynching, grandfather clauses, and poor school appropria- 
tions. 

That party reaped what they sowed by two political defeats. At 
the present writing the Democratic party is tottering. The Presi- 
dency will be regained. Unless the Republican party comes to its 
senses and removes the disfranchisement of Colored men down South 
the race will be forced to turn its back on Republicanism. We pride 
ourselves on being grateful for favors of a half-century ago. We are 
. living in a new age, however, new forces 
drag us down, new problems arise. You 
must stand by the Negro if you expect him 
to stand by you. 


PATRONIZE OUR OWN 


HE Colored merchant has come to 

stay. Like a child in a new neigh- 
borhood, the Colored merchant must re- 
ceive many rebuffs, many a cold shoulder. 
With the passing of time, however, we hope 
that he will be looked upon with as mellow 
an eye as any Jewish or Caucasian mer- 
chant. 

His entrance into the business world 
should be easier. Let the merchant use 
the business tact of the best of the white 
merchants. Keep your windows clean, 
your floor swept, your commodities dusted, 
your hands and person tidy, a smile on your 
face, your prices right. The white world 
questions our ability to transact business. 
Our own people complain of the discourte- 
ous treatment and unfair prices. Will you 
not blot out this questioning? You need 
money. The race needs the experience. The 
white world needs a heavy poke in the 
ribs. 

Clear sailing for the merchant, lies in business run by Colored 
people, for Colored people, and on Colored capital. 


Copyright, 1919, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ass’n. 
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avalanche: of eager wide-eyed Negroes to an- 
wer the call of the North. 
Oh, isn’t there something about people; who 
play the game fair; who take what comes and wrestle 
with it to victory or defeat that makes you long to 


P ==: and Peter had come with the first 


grasp their hands and cry, “My brethren!” Phoebe 
and Peter played the game that way and this is just 
one little move they made on the checker board called 
life. 

They landed in a big Northern city in September 
and before the first snow fell, Peter had launched 
full-fledged into the ways of the city. He dressed 
the part, acted the part, and very nearly overdid the 
part. But Phoebe still remembered the old home 
down South. She dressed the part of good, staid, 
a-way-down-South-colored matron. She acted the 
part and also almost overdid the part. 

Peter used to say, “Honey can’t you fix your hair 
like the ladies do up here?” 

And Phoebe used to answer: “I’m not going to 
stretch and pull and grease and burn out by hair, 
hear me, Pete?” 

To which Peter used to respond patiently, “I can’t 
say how they do it, Honey, but it looks mighty nice, 
their heads do.” 


HOEBE cried ever and ever so often, as often 

as Peter asked her about her hair. Tears 
you know cannot be hidden. It is real funny how 
they sag the cheeks, darken and inflate the nose, and 
make eyes weak and watery. Her tears weighted her 
down, consequently Phoebe didn’t stay even as pretty 
as she was. 

She did not look pretty to Peter when tired and 
hungry he came home from the foundry. Between 
the conflicting forces of fatigue, hunger and ugliness, 
Peter was a cross man. To think of seeing pretty 
women, thick as daisies in a field at every turn, until 
you get home, and there to find an ugly one. Why 
this would make a discordant note in heaven! 

Peter began to delay his coming. He tried stand- 
ing on the street corners or loitering in the parks, 
marking off the prettiest woman from among the 
merely pretty ones. That attracted him as an allur- 
ing game and you know it grows upon one like a taste 
for olives. So it made Peter a disciple. At times he 
skipped dinners and suppers and came home in the 
“wee small hours” of the morning, just in time for 
an early breakfast. 


P HOEBE quarreled and Peter quarreled, so they 
both quarreled. They quarreled and quarreled 
until Peter told Phoebe this: 

_“You can take a girl out of the country, but you 
can’t take the country out of the girl, that’s why you 
and I can’t get on. You are chuck full of country. 
You won’t dress and you won’t look pretty. You are 
—you’re—you’r—.” He searched his vocabulary for 
something fitting to say, then burst out with, “You 
are a thorn in my side, that’s what you are.” He 
slammed the door behind him to drown out Phoebe’s 
sobs. 

This happened in the morning and the noon hour 
found Peter still angry, so he spent his time down 
town with the boys and ate a solitary sandwich over a 
lunch counter. But during the afternoon, when noth- 
ing could be heard but the sizzle and buzz of ma- 
chinery—which is silence to the foundry worker—his 
thoughts stole back to Phoebe. He remembered how 
pretty she had looked to him in another setting, in 
old Jenkin’s cotton field where they had met, under 
the vivid blue of a Southern sky. 


N memory, he saw again the fields of cotton, beau- 

tiful as newly fallen snow enhanced by glowing 
warmth and living green, and Phoebe’s laughing face 
above it; her nimble fingers picking cotton faster 
than all the other hands; her skirts played with by 
the wind and showing her slender ankles; her strong 
young body poised erect despite its heavy load. He 
recalled how his blood boiled the first time he saw 
her in the field. It was then and there that he had 
vowed to take her from it and give her all the pretty 
things that women yearn for. Over and over he had 
repeated to himself, “I’ll love her forever and for- 
ever,’ and now he had called her his own dear little 
Phoebe, a “thorn in his side.” 

The hours dragged until quitting time. On his 
homeward way, he bought her candy at the first con- 





PHOEBE AND PETER UP NORTH 


By Anita Scott Coleman. 


fectioner’s, and fruit clustered prettily in a basket 
from a vender on the street. He paused once to look 
at some beautiful, ermine in a window and felt in his 
pocket, sadly wishing it were pay-day. He hastened 
on, never stopping until he turned in at his own gate. 


E pushed on the door; it was locked. This was 
something strange, he thought, as he fumbled 
in his pocket for his key. Finally, the door was op- 
ened and he was inside—but no Phoebe was there. 
He placed the little packages carefully upon the 
table and looked about him, as he recalled, how back 
at home, Phoebe used to jump out at him with her 
face wreathed in smiles from behind doors and other 
hidden corners, but a moment’s expectant wait told 
him that hoping for such now was useless. 


He went into the next room and there found, 
spread on the table where his supper was invitingly 
laid, a note. it read: 


“Dear Peter:—I won't stay with you to be ‘a 


thorn in your side. Good bye, Phoebe.” 


Peter dropped down disconsolately in a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. He smiled wanly as he 
went over the words of the note. How like Phoebe 
they were, his own, dear, high-spirited Phoebe, who 
wouldn’t eat bread that she thought was given with- 
out welcome. 


OCXE: two, three days swept by, then a week, two 
weeks and still Phoebe did not return. Peter 
wandered the streets most of his spare time, only 
now, he was there for a purpose. Grimly he strode 
about, watching, watching, scanning every passing 
face with the hurt look of a collie in his straining 
eyes. 

Then one evening when it would have been dusk, 








A Gullaby 


By Octavia Wynbush 
M ammy's little baby, 


With the eyes of brown, 
Kind of sleepy, are you? 
Want to cuddle down? 


’Gainst your mammy’s bosom, 
So smuggly and warm, 

Where you feel you’se free from 
every sort of harm. 


Go to sleep, Honey, 
Close those big brown eves, 
Mammy’s goin’ to sing you 
Some pretty lullabies. 


There’s the sandman knockin’ 
Just outside the door; 

Yes, I hear him creepin’ 
Softly o’er the floor. 


Now he’s sprinklin’ soft sand 
O’er my baby’s eyes, 

Pressin’ them together— 
Them big, dreamy eyes. 


Sweet dreams to you, Honey, 
Sweet dreams in slumberland, 

Sleepin’ here so gently, 
Mammy’s little man. 








had not the city lights kept springing up one by one 
and in clusters, here and there and everywhere, in 
brilliant illumination, Peter glimpsed a woman—a 
blooming well-poised woman with very slender ankles. 
Her crowning glory was a head of hair. She was 
gone in the crowd, however, before the truth flashed 
over him that it was Phoebe—Phoebe—his own 
Phoebe. 






oa 


HOEBE cried and cried after Peter left her; but 

his words were too stinging not to bring forth 
action. He had called her “countrified.” She vowed 
that he should see. She gathered up some papers 
and searched their want ads for something that she 
might do. Like most gentle folk, Phoebe was a little 
wasp in action. Presently, she arose from her task 
and began to rummage in her wardrobe. She chose 
her most becoming dress, then remembering painful- 
ly about her hair, she sat down before her mirror, 
determined to do it up. She placed her hat carefully 
upon her head. When it was done, she caught up one 
of the papers and hurriedly slipped away a portion 
of it, putting it securely into her handbag and hur- 
ried out. 


A the working force at the Bell-worth Hotel 
paused for a moment, as their manager strode 
pass them, followed by a slender and somewhat 
doughtily clad, little Colored woman, and disappear- 
ed with her behind the doors of Bell-worth’s spacious 
pantries. 

“Can't be the candy artist’s helper?” was the ques- 
tion conveyed by each raised eyebrow. 

Contrary is was so. Besides the art of picking 
cotton. Phoebe’s tapering and nimble fingers could 
ply a needle deftly, but their real aptitude lay in 
molding, molding any plastic thing into any shape or 
form her fancy willed. She had made muddolls and 
mud-furniture, when a child; while her playmates 
had struggled with the intricacies of plain mud-pies. 
And once down South she had filled a white girl’s 
place for a week, making sugar roses and frosting 
cakes. This was her meagre store of knowledge. No 
object looms up so large that it cannot be overcome 
if we are determined to overcome it. 


ONSIEUR JACQUES ADONIS watched the 
only one who had called in answer to his ad- 
vertisement, for five minutes as she busied herself 
converting a shapeless lump of candy-syrup into a 
silver butterfly, ‘before he spoke: 

“You'll do: your pay starts at once; help me make 
these tulips for tonight.” 

Phoebe, an exulting Phoebe, stole into their apart- 
ment at five o’clock, one whole hour before Peter 
would come. She saw with dismay that he had not 
been in to dinner and then rebellion, born of inde- 
pendence, sprang to the surface. Though tired from 
her new employment, she flew about preparing some- 
thing to eat for the man of her choice. While supper 
was cooking, she gathered a few belongings into a 
small valise, wrote the note and placed it where it 
could be found; and once more set out, this time to 
find a lodging place. In this she was successful, en- 
tirely so, because she found a room next door to 
Mayme. 


AYME WILSON was city through and through. 

Her coiffure showed it, her figure revealed it, 
her gait proclaimed it; and her speech was the es- 
sence of a city’s slang. ‘She was the most expert of 
all the hair-dressers at Jaynes and Hendricks’ Par- 
lors. 

Phoebe and Mayme became friends or as friendly 
as two so widely differing beings could be. It was 
the motive which causes a great big dog to stand 
motionless while he is being inspected by a very, very 
small one, that made Mayme kind: to lonely little 
Phoebe. And Phoebe worshipped Mayme because she 
was all the things from head to foot that Peter had 
found wanting in her. \She meant, oh, how she meant 
to learn of this glorious creature. 

(Mayme had a way of throwing the weight of her 
body back upon one foot, then thrusting out the other 
in a manner to show off its pretty curved instep, and 
of placing her slim hands upon her slender hips, 
while dropping sweet crumbs of wisdom from her 
painted lips for the enlightenment of Phoebe. 


O, kiddie, don’t straighten your hair. It’s already 

ready got the very wave that most of these old 
Janes around here would die for. Now, kitten, take 
it from me, be the wise Virgin, always do your hair 
low—that’s your style. Listen, honey-bug, a man’s 
loony, you’ve got to bluff him. You can’t be easy. 
Dont wear your heart on your sleeve, hide it, keep 
him guessing, get me, Hon?” 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE CHARM OF SONG 


By Judith A. Horton: 





6 ‘ ain’t got nobody much—and nobody cares 
for me.” Ray Hampton sat at his table. 
Upon it, resting at a convenient angle, was 
a drawing board on which he was sketching. 
The soft rays of a shaded lamp showed that he was 
a man of about twenty-five years—a brown man, and, 
although the mouth was a little too large, his was 
an attractive countenance. 

As the words of that plaintive little melody floated 
in through the open window, Hampton paused at his 
work and glanced at his watch. Eleven o'clock! He 
had not thought it was so late! Where in the world 
did that woman think she was—on the stage? He lit 
a cigarette, and, walking to the window, looked out 
into the night. 

It was one of those rare quiet evenings of late sum- 
mer. A slight breeze was stirring, and, although 
there was no moon, myriads of stars sparkled like 
diamonds in a sky of black velvet. 


7 HE woman continued to sing and Hampton, . 
fused as to the direction from which the 
sounds came, looked wp and down the street without 
seeing anyone. Then, coming into view, he saw a 
slight, girlish figure pause beneath a nearby street 
lamp. ‘She was carrying a traveling bag which she 
placed upon the ground beside her. Still she sang. 

“Gee!” thought the man, now thoroughly interested, 
“What a voice!” 

He was a lover of music, classic or “rag,” and, 
being a musician himself, he immediately recognized 
an accomplished artist in the woman who sang. He 
smiled as he remembered the first time he had heard 
that little air. Sung or rather said, as it was, by that 


inimitable comedian, he had laughed outright. But 
now— 


The singer seemed to throw her whole soul into 
her voice. Hampton listened intently. There was a 
queer yearning in her tone, a queer slurring of notes 
that suggested the slave songs of years ago. Nobody, 
he thought, could put that feeling, that longing, into 
music if ancestors many years ago had not passed 
through sorrow, grief, bondage. 

“Say,” interrupted a loud voice. 
cabaret. Cut the gab an move on.” 

Hampton looked out of the window again. A police- 
man was crossing the street toward the singer. 

“Will you tell me where Park Avenue is?” she in- 
quired a little doubtfully. 

“One block south,” gruffly. 

“Thank you.” 

The arm of the law started off up the street. The 
woman picked up her handbag and moved away in 
the opposite direction, passing beneath Hampton’s 
window. A handkerchief and two small white gloves 
dropped from her hand. Hampton opened his mouth 
to say, “You dropped your gloves.” But instead of 
this he told a chair to get out of the way, and took 
the stairs, three at a time. 


“This ain’t no 


H E reached the pavement and began picking up 
the gloves. As he bent over a shower of pens, 
pencils and brushes fell from his vest pockets. Plac- 
ing the gloves and handkerchief into his pocket, he 
hurriedly recovered his own articles. By this time 
the mysterious stranger had disappeared. He ran 
to the corner, but look as he would, he could not find 
any trace of her. He went toward the north, then, 
remembering “Park Avenue,” he came back south. 
All in vain. 

Returning to his room Hampton examined the 
gloves, and laughed at the tiny bit of linen called a 
handkerchief. He sat down, wondering all the while 
where the woman had gone. She certainly could not 
have reached Park Ave. in that short time. He return- 
ed the articles to his pocket, and being tired, soon 
went to bed. The voice of the singer, however, still 
rang in his ears. Unconsciously he began to hum— 
that same little piece. 

“I wonder who she is.” It was his last thought be- 
fore falling to sleep. 


HE next day was a trying one. The office was 

stuffy, the hours seemed longer than ever. That 
evening there was to be a little informal party at 
Dorothy Goodman’s, and he could scarcely wait for 
the time to come. And, several times during the 
day he caught himself gazing out of the window, 
thinking of a certain little woman who sang adorably. 
He was glad when five o’clock came, and, grabbing his 


hat, hurried home. 

The Goodman home was one of those odd little 
bungalows in which, except for portiers as a divid- 
ing line, the living room and dining room were one 
and the same. On this particular evening the floor had 
been “fixed” and the furniture and portiers pushed 
aside in order that dancing might be performed with 
as little inconvenience as possible. 


w= Hampton arrived the party was in full 
progress. He heard the sounds of music and 
laughter before he reached the house. On the lawn 
he encountered a number of friends with whom he 
chatted for a while, and then went in search of 
Dorothy. 

Espying him from where she sat near her mother, 
Dorothy immediately rose to make him welcome. After 
the usual greeting the two strolled out to the veranda. 

“Ruth Stevens is here, Ray,” said Dorothy. “Joe’s 
sister, you know. She’s here to study music. And I 
want you to meet her. You'd just love to know her.” 

“Do you mean I’d love her after knowing her?” 
inquired Hampton. 

“I didn’t say that, but everybody loves Ruth. There 
she is now. O Ruth! Just a minute please.” 


ee looked up in time to see a pleasing 
harmony in black and orange emerge from with- 
in the house. He drew in hic breath sharply and 
stared with unblinking eyes; black hair, a soft, bronze- 
colored complexion, black eyes, a bewitching smile. 

“Miss Stevens, this is Mr. Hampton,” he heard 
Dorothy say, and somehow, managed to acknowledge 
the introduction. 

“IT feel as though I have always known you,” said 
the Harmony. “Joe always writes such good things of 
you.” 

“Yes, yes,” began Hampton, “I——” 

But at this point he happened to glance toward the 
door that led from the veranda to the living room. 
Standing there in the doorway he saw Alfred Hall 
with an expression like, “Oh, there you are,” on his 
face. He knew that Hall was looking for Ruth 
Stevens, for that fact fairly glowed from his beaming 
countenance. 

“I—May I have this dance?” Hampton blurted. 

Ruth was puzzled at his sudden manner, but said, 
“Certainly.” Dorothy giggled. 

“Hello, Alfred,” she said, “Won’t you sit down?” 


“Yes, old top, why aren’t you dancing?” inquired 
Hampton mockingly. At this, had looks been fatal, 
Hall would have slain him then and there. 


ATER in the evening, while Hampton was at the 
piano, Ruth was asked to sing. 

“Deep River,” suggested someone. 

Everybody stopped talking, and quite a number 
gathered around the piano. With her first notes 
Hampton recognized the voice he had heard the night 
before—a voice that was strong and full of feeling. 
It rose, full and mellow, until it thrilled him as he 
listened. When he glanced in her direction she was 
looking at him, and he thrilled again as their eyes 
met, for reading there he realized that a bond of 
sympathy had come between them. 

After that Hampton danced with Ruth several 
times; more often, by the way, than with anyone 
else. But, joy of joys! She accepted his invitation 
to accompany her home! 

As they walked along they talked and laughed 
about little nothings like old friends. 

“T had a queer experience last evening,” Hampton 
said, looking straight ahead. 

“Well, along about eleven o’clock somebody came 
down the street singing, ‘I ain’t got no—’ ” 

Here he was interrupted by an embarrassed laugh 
from Ruth. 

“T plead guilty,” she said, “Wasn’t it ridiculous?” 

“No doubt about it. And—ahem,” continued Hamp- 
ton, “Do you recognize these delicate articles of 
feminine apparel?” 

“Q-o-o-h!” came the surprised reply. Hampton 
was holding the gloves and kerchief up before her. 
“And I couldn’t find them anywhere?” 

“Evidently,” dryly. They had arrived at the house 
by now and Ruth rang the bell. “But why in the 
world did you sing that particular song?” inquired 
Hampton as the door opened and Ruth stepped inside. 

“Because,” she said, “that particular song expressed 
my particular feelings at that particular time.” 


HERE was an awkward silenece. The door was 
‘being closed and Hampton became desperate. 
“Good night, Mr. Hampton. You will call to see 
me sometime.” 
“Well,’ blurted Hampton, “If you ‘ain’t got nobody 
much,’ I'll call frequently.’ Silence. Then— 
“Yes—do.” 


HIS RETURN, cconeiucea) 


By Nellie Marie Jordan 


HE older woman’s words rang in Valencia’s 

ears and her eyes began to show signs of 
tears. It was true, she had lost the bloom of youth 
and she knew it. Her beauty had waned. 

Now, that he was really coming back and expected 
to find her still as he had left her,—beautiful, she 
must prevent his return. With her own hands she 
must write him and tell him of her lost beauty. 

“Twenty years is a long time, Thomas,” she wrote. 
Every year after 25 takes something from us, but I 
want you to remember me dear as the same Valencia 
that you left here twenty years ago. So let this be 
good-bye forever. Valencia.” 

Eight weeks slipped away and no answer. Ten 
weeks passed and Valencia tried to reconcile herself 
te eternal, loveless, spinsterhood. But with the 
eleventh week came his answer and this time it was 
neatly written in his best hand. 


“Dearest, I almost cried over your letter. It was 
the dearest and sweetest letter that any man could 
read. Forty, fifty or sixty years could not make me 
change my love for you. 

“I am coming home to you within one month, but 
so that you won’t worry over the gray hairs and 
wrinkles, I am going to tell you that I have been blind 
for five months. Will this make any difference to 
you? There was an explosion in the munitions fac- 
tory and that is how I lost my sight. 

“Just the same I shall think of you, Valencia, as 
the same old sweetheart. Thomas.” 


LIND! Now he could never be disappointed in her 
looks. She would always be to him the same 
sweet girl of long ago. 
Finally he came. He took rooms at the country 
hotel. In the evening he walked to Valencia’s house, 
with the aid of his valet. 


‘It seems too good to be with you again, Valencia,” 
said Thomas, when lunch was over. 

Silence reigned for a while, when Thomas suddenly 
said, “Did you ever wonder why I never wrote to you 
any more?” 

“Yes, tell me about it,” begged Valencia. 

“I stopped because I thought it quite an injustice 
on my part to keep you waiting for me to make 4 
fortune, when there were other men who already had 
the means to take good care of you. Three times 
in the first five years fortune slipped from my hand. 
I dare not tell you the causes.” 

“But what does it matter? We are together now, 
and do you know I have been thinking of you as 
happily as one married to you. Oh, my dear, think 
of the years we have wasted!” 


PRE silence reigned again. Then Thomas spoke 
up, “and now I’ve come back, empty-handed, with 
nothing to show for what I have done. 

“But you are back Thomas.” To Valencia he seemed 
very little changed. He was the same good fellow of 
long ago. 

“My valet is my eyes,” said Thomas and a very 
good pair indeed. 

Thomas turned his head toward her, his eyes seem- 
ing to look past her. 

“It’s awful to be blind,” thought Valencia. “Just 
think, he’ll never be able to see any of the beautiful 
things in the world again.” And a sadness came 
over her which expressed itself in a droop at the 
corners of her mouth and made her silent for a 
minute or two. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the man, laughing, 
“are you jealous of my valet?” 

He stretched out his hand and her’s slipped within 


(Continued on page 10) 
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PARIS BOMBARDED 


By Kathryn M. Johnson. 





E arrived at Paris, my friend and I, to- 

gether with about thirty-five other Ameri- 

can women, on the evening of June 21st, 
1918, and were met at the Gare d’Orsay by Y. M. 
C. A. Automobiles, which took us to a hotel on the 
Rue de Rivoli, just in front of the Garden of the 
Tuilleries. Here dinner had been prepared for the 
incoming party. 

In a short time we were all assigned to rooms, and 
awere made very comfortable, with the exception that 
we could get, no hot water. This luxury was allowed 
hotels only twice a week, because of the scarcity of 
fuel. 


We retired and slept soundly because we were 
weary from the nine days trip on the ocean, where 
our nerves were kept at a high tension and sleep was 
often fitful and restless because of the fear of being 
attacked by the undersea boats, which at that time 
had become exceedingly active, just off the American 
coast. 

On Saturday, June 22nd, we spent the most of the 
day at Y. M. C. A. Headquarters, and had received 
our program of conferences, physical examinations, 
etc., for the next few days. We had also had an op- 
portunity to see a little of the French metropolis, and 
learn of the close proximity of the Germans so much 
so that one of our party assured us that the roar of 
the cannon could easily be heard in her room. On 
further investigation, however, we found that what 
our friend thought was the rumbling of guns was 
enly the noise of the passing of heavy trucks on 
the pavement. 

On Tuesday night, however, my friend and I were 
amused by a kind of wierd, wailing sound, that to 
me was not unlike the singing of a nearby grapho- 
phone. It was about 11 o’clock and the moon was 
full and high, and the sky was clear. Having been 
deceived by the rumbling noise of the street, I wish- 
ed to make certain that this wailing noise was really 
the sound of the siren. 

At 8 p. m. each evening, the curtains of the hotels, 
and residences of the city were drawn tight so that 
no ray of light could escape to the street. A few 
street lamps burned dimly so that from above the 
city seemed to be in total darkness. To open the win- 
dow and look and listen, then, required that lights 
be put out. I listened and was still unconvinced, but 
my friend hastily threw on some clothes and pre- 
pared to go to the basement for safety. 

I closed the window, turned on the light again, 
and went to the bath room that I might take ad- 
vantage of its windows and darkness, when suddenly, 
every light in the building was extinguished, and we 
were forced to grope our way through the dark halls, 
and down several flights of stairs, where we found 
many others, some dressed. liked my friend, and oth- 
ers in various stages of dishabile, like myself. 


The firing of the defense guns could be plainly 
heard, but it only lasted a short while, and we were 
2ll permitted to return to our rooms, where those 
of us who were not fully dressed, finished our toilets, 
and went to bed, prepared to be awakened any minute 
by a second visit of the Germans. 

During the ten days of our stay in Paris, the Ger- 
mans made six nocturnal visits and each time we 
trooped down stairs to the basement at the sound of 
the siren. On one of the nights, the bombardment 
was particularly heavy, the Germans broke through 
the defense lines of the French, and succeeded in 
getting over the center of the city, and dropping a 
bomb about twenty feet from the Statue of Ven- 
dome, located about two blocks from where we were 
stopping. 

The roar of the bursting shells was terrific, and to 
those of us who were indiscrete enough to step out- 
side and look up, they looked like so many additional 
stars in the firmament. 

There were several victims that night, and one 
night while we were in Paris there was a great 
fire. At the expiration of ten days, I was sent to 
Paris in order that I might go to the front. By the 
time I was ready to start, the great July offensive 
swept down upon us, and we couldn’t get through, so 
I was forced to stay another ten days in Paris. 

During this period the firing of guns at the front 
could be heard very distinctly, and at night the heav- 
ens were lightcd up lke 2 greet Au-~ora Borealis. 

At the same time “Big Bertha,” the mammoth 
German gun that shoots 75 miles, began sending us 


some messages. I was visiting a church famous for 
its ancient architectural beauty when we heard a 
sound like a terrific explosion. I was told that it 
was the great Krupp giant. I went out into the street 
cnly to be assured that I had been correctly inform- 
ed. It fired only four times that day, and nine 
times the next day. The explosion could be heard 
at intervals of about twenty minutes, but nothing 
could be seen, and you could get very little informa- 
tion until the arrival of the daily paper, which would 
tell you very little more than you knew yourself, 
that the gun had been bombarding Paris. 

I saw the church with a great gaping hole in the 


roof, that was struck on Easter Sunday, during serv- 
ices, but all told, neither the air raids, or “Big Ber- 
tha” have done very much material damage nor has it 

troyed the spirit of the brave Parisians who only 
shrug their shoulders, and smile at each new attempt 
at terrorizing them by nocturnal visitations or long 
distance bombardments. 

Miss Kathryn M. Johnson, who for some time has 
been connected with the Half-Century Magazine, and 
has also been field agent for the Crisis, is one of the 
three Colored women sent to France by the Red Cross. 
Another article by Miss Johnson will appear in the 
near future. 


CUPID ON THE JOB 


By Annie Pearl. 


HE little nurse, Lee Lingered, posed before 

the mirror, frankly admiring her stylishly 

dressed hair and her red and brown com- 

plexion. Her hostesses’s hair dresser who had 
a reputation for excellency had dressed her hair, and 
she herself had applied a teeny, weeny bit of rouge 
to her rounded cheeks, just enough to make her look 
like a rose in full bloom. 


The little nurse smoothed the plaits in her gray 
silk frock, while her mind wandered back through 
the three long years that she had spent im the war 
zone of France. She shivered as she thought of the 
misery and suffering she had witnessed, and smiled 
bitterly as she thought of one daring handsome Cap- 
tain Richie the man whom she had loved and lost. 


HE little Red Cross worker was flattered and dis- 

mayed to find herself a week end guest of 
Captain Richie’s mother, who had already been of- 
ficially notified by the Government of ‘this return to 
Maysville. This mother was expecting to announce 
her son’s engagement to pretty Ruth Dennis, so for 
this purpose had planned a little “informal affair” 
and had invited the little nurse as a remembrance of 
the happy days Miss Lee Lingered had made possi- 
ble for her when she had been confined in a Boston 
Infirmary. 

Miss Lee felt herself “a thing apart” as she entered 
the library; the excited, happy laughter of the girls 
who played cards in the reception room made her 
heart ache with a stramge, new misery. 


“Oh, how can they be so happy, when my heart 
is breaking,” she cried piteously. Then her heart 
grew bitter as she thought of the nurse, who had 
caused her to doubt the Captain’s love, “I hate her,” 
she muttered, clenching her hands and centering her 
eyes on the object of her hate. 


Miss Lingered timid and unsuspecting and listened 


A VALENTINE 


By Frankie Carter DeBerry 


HINT of spring, o'er the waste, my love, 
A twitter of robins, and trill 
Say, the year is yet in its morn, my love 
And the rain is over and gone, my love 
And the first spring flowers have come, my love 
And the coo of the dove is heard on the hill. 
the winter, though bleak, has its 


A” 
charms, my love 


And the song of the robin is sweet 

But your presence is ever my spring, my love 
And to this fond hope, I cling, my love 

My heart to you, I may bring my love 

And humbly leave there at your feet. 


to the spiteful tale of a nurse acquaintance who had 
exaggerated the Captain’s friendship with Ruth Den- 
nis, who was said to be wearing the Captain’s rimg, 
and waiting patiently for his home coming. 

Little Le2 Lingered dared not stay in France and 


see him again, so she sailed for home with her love 
cream shattered, and with a determination to forget. 
By some fate, the villian had reached home as quickly 
as she had. She started violently, and sank helplessly 
back upon the divan, when she heard the Captain’s 
footsteps and* his greeting to the girls in the next 
room. The tears began to roll slowly down her cheeks 
us she muttered bitterly, “Phil! Phil I love you I can- 
not give you up, dear.” 


AFTAIN PHIL RICHIE followed his mother, who 


bore the little nurse up stairs to bed and said, 
“Well mother, here I am.” 


“Listen, son,” she began “I wish you to meet this 
little lady. She is ill, and cannot stay the week end. 
She is a celebrated nurse, but shy and aloof. I love 
her ‘ery deaily, be very very nice to her.” 


“Very well, mother,” he replied, “Lieutenant Mid- 
dlebrooks will bring Ruth over, and entertain fer, 
while I take care of the nurse.” 

“Lieutenant Middlebrooks and Ruth are seeing a 
great deal of each other,” his mother said seriously. 

“Sure thing, mother! I’m always glad to find ‘Cupid 
cn the job,’” the Captain retorted gaily. 


Wpedierperd PHIL RICHIE paused in the door way,. 
and stood as if rooted to the spot, as he saw a 
slight, gray clad figure seated on the divan, her 
hands covering her face and tears trickling through 
her fingers. 

Captain Richie advanced rapidly toward the divan, 
and the nurse raised her tear-dimmed eyes to meet 
the Captain’s honest sympathetic look’ 


“Miss Lingered!” he stammered. There was a 
world of love and longing for the Captain’s vibrant 
voice. 


“Phil,” Miss Lingered cried brokenly. Then she 
arose hurriedly. In an instant the Captain’s arms 
were about her, holding her in a tight embrace. “Miss 


Lingered, I have found you at last. Will you be my 
wife?” 


“Why, Captain Richie,’ she cried bitterly at the 
same time forcimg herself from his embrace, “you 
are already engaged to Miss Dennis.” 


“Oh, is that what caused you to disappear in 
France?” 


“Listen, dear little girl, I was thinking seriously 
of asking Ruth to be my wife before I met you. After 
your disappearance, I hurried home im search of you, 
and failing, was constantly reminded by my mother 
that I was no longer a youngster, and that may 
chances for making a good match were dwindling. 
I decided again to ask Ruth hoping she would re- 
fuse, and to my joy, I found ‘Cupid on the job,’ with 
Ruth in love with Lieutenant Middlebrooks. 


L ISTEN, everybody,” Captain Richie cried out 
boyishly, as he and the nurse re-entered the 
room, “Miss Limgered has promised to be my wife, 
congratulate me, boys and girls, for winning the 
sweetest girl in the world.” 
The girls gasped and stared, for the engagement 
of Ruth to Lieutenant Middlebrooks was an expected 


surprise but the winning of the Captain by the little: 


unknown nurse was a shock. His mother was the 
first one to shake off the shock. As she took the 


form in her motherly arms she whispered tenderly,. 


—_ 


Dear, you are 2 daughter after my own heat and I 
am atways glad to find. ‘Cun‘d On The Jed.’” 


—— 
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FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR 





3110—Suit. made to measure. Jacket 30 inches 
long; mannish notch collar and reverse: also 
belt, bound with silk braid; mannish sleeve, 
with braid forming imitation cuffs. Two gore 
skirt with belt at front forming set in pockets; 


full gathered back and two-piece belt. Prin- 
cess top. Price $16.75. 


3212—Four gore skirt. Panel front, stitched to 
bottom and gathered back with stitched tuck 
at side to correspond with front, forming a 


set in panel at sides, which is trimmed with 
tive rows of military braid at the bottom. 
Princess top—closes at left side front. Price, 
$19.00. 
3110—Gray satin hat trimmed with pink chenille 
and gray ribbon. From Esther Millinery. 
$5.00, 





3305—Simartly tailored three button coat. Fancy 


square collar, artistically trimmed with tucks 
and buttons. Has a button trimmed, tucked 
belt, which fastens in the front; slash pockets; 
set in sleeves and imitation cuffs. Length, 48 
inches. Price $24.00. 





What They Are Wearing 








OR early Spring wear the three piece 
suit which will doubtless gain favor 
with everyone for it is not only universally 
becoming but it is extremely practical. It 
is shown in every known fabric and color. 
Those who never wore tunics before will 
wear them now. Many of them are just 
a bit of tissue flying out on this side and 
that, but they are never the same. 
Among the southern novelties, for winter 


By Madam F. Madison 


resort wear and for the early Spring wear, 
are white cotton velvet, chiffon, organdie 
and just plain muslin. 

Rather small toques are shown made en- 
tirely of feathers. Mostly they are of very 
bright colors, red, beige, coral, turquoise 
blue and vivid green. They are a bit higher 
in the front than in the back. A very odd 
new hat is of faile embroidered al over 
in Chinese landscapes, mandarins, pagodas, 
ete. 











Waistcoats and vests will be worn. There 
are any number of odd striped stuffs for the 
waistcoat and trimmings, pique in colored 
stripes, and last and perhaps most remark- 
able of all a new cotton tricot in white bor- 
dered with white cotton fur. This fluffy 
white furry tissue is called “Cygnea” and 
looks a great deal like cotton swan’s down. 
It is also made in colors. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 


description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 











T a recent mass meeting in Wilmington, Del., 

a number of prominent race men passed reso- 

lutions demanding jobs in the court house for Col- 

ored people from the officials elected in the recent 
election. 


In Gillipolis, Ohio, white students walked out of 
the city schools when the Common Pleas Court de- 
cided that there could be no restrictions placed on 
the schools regarding the color of people who attend- 
ed. The effort was being made by certain citizens 
to exclude dark races from the student body but the 
courts refused to uphold the evil practice. 


Charges have been filed in Shreveport, La., against 
a Negro embalmer, a Negro undertaker, and a Ne- 
gro physician in Monroe, La., because of boot-leg- 
ging. They used a coffin supposedly filled with a 
corpse, as their medium. 


Silas Gooch, once a slave of the late William Gooch 
(white), produced this year with a grubbing hoe 
$400 worth of tobacco and three barrels of corn. 
Gooch’s children are all said to be college graduates. 
He lives in Oxford, N. C. 


A committee representing the International Lea- 
gue of the Darker Races conferred with the Japan- 
ese Peace Delegates at the Waldorf in New York re- 
cently. It suggtsted for Africa that its cilivization 
had been arrested by the brutal arm of world finance 
and that Africa must be lifted up by the humani- 
tarian hand of a new world democracy. No league 
of nations can long endure which ignores the just 
claims of Africa.” 


Emmet J. Scott, Secretary of Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, of which the late Colonel 
Roosevelt was a Trustee, attended the funeral serv- 
ices of Colonel Roosevelt, held at Oyster Bay ,L. 
I., New York, Wednesday, January 9th, in Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Dr. T. B. Ford, a graduate of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., had the distinction of being the 
first Colored doctor to ride out on a Bellevue Hospital 
Ambulance. He was assigned to Bellevue following 
his graduation, last October. He is 28 years old. 


The National Equal Rights League, a Negro or- 
ganization, speaking it says for "15,000,000 Ameri- 
cats notoriously suffering flagrant deprivations of 
democracy,” calls on the peace delegates to insist up- 
on the principle of “Elimination of civil, political and 
judicial disabilities and distinctions based on race 
and color in all nations for the new era of freedom 
everywhere.” 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference was held at Tuskegee Institute beginning 
Wednesday, January 22, 1919, and concluded Thurs- 
day, January 23rd. 


A London dispatch announces that Gen. Smuts, 
leader in England’s military control in South and 
East Africa, had called into conference representa- 
tives of allied newspapers, and aroused much inter- 
est. He favored a policy of conciliation with refer- 
ence to African peoples. 


Sergeant Hardy of the machine gun company of 
the 369th infantry was the editor of a trench news- 
paper he called the “Black Herald.” his publica- 
tion was a one sheet typewritten daily, which was 
printed in a dugout and was circulated among the 
comrades during the lulls in the battle. 


The ill treatment of the natives of Africa under 
German rule is outlined in a book published by the 
British Colonial office. It is brim full of statements 
of the native chiefs in the Samoan Island, the Kam- 
eruns, Togoland, Southwest Africa and East Africa. 
The statement shows that the natives everywhere 
hope to remain under British rule. 


A Judge in Jackson, Miss., pulled a new ame re- 
cently where a white man was pitted against a Col- 
ored man and he ruled that he had no grounds for 
believing the white man’s word any more than he 
did the Colored man’s. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 
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Dr. R. R. Morton landed from France Tuesday, 
January 21st, on the Steamer Canada, accompanied 
by Lester A. Walton and Nathan Hunt. 

The return of War Correspondent Ralph Tyler 
from France is delayed by the cancellation of the 
order for the convoying home of the 92nd Division 
with whom he has been assigned for the past few 
weeks. 


William H. Hays, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, is about to tackle the solid South 
in a serious effort to upheave the Democratic founda- 
tion. He will establish southern headquarters at 
Asheville, N. C., Knoxville, Tenn. ,or Atlanta, Ga., 
and Campaign for electoral votes for 1920 


First Lieutenant Ulus C. Miller, 60th Pioneer In- 
fantry, has been dismissed from the army by order 
of the president. Lieutenant Miller was convicted 
by a court-martial at Camp Wadsworth, S. C., of the 
charges of striking two Colored soldiers on their 
hands with a club and with striking another Colored 
soldier on the head with his fist. 


Rev. David Sneed, 72 years of age of Benton, II1., 
is the father of his third set of twins. He is the fath- 
er of twenty-two children, most all living. 


The War Camp Community Service is now holding 
its fourth school for the training of community or- 
ganizers at Hampton Institute. Mrs. Eva White, 
of Washington, D. C., who is a member of the United 
States Commission on living conditions is conduct- 
ing training work which aims to prepare women to 
do constructive work along many ines including the 
organization of soldiers’ clubs, establishing commun- 
ity standards on the lessons of thrift and morals 
which have been brought home to the nation by the 
great war, 


The United States Senate passed a bill Monday 
which will give every discharged soldier and sailor 
a months’ pay, mileage home at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile, a uniform and overcoat and permission to 
wear it for a month. 


The 370th Regiment U. S. A. was formerly the old 
8th Illinois State Guard. It presented its colors at 
Vernevil sur Rene Thanksgiving day to General 
Joseph Marie Vincendon, commanding the Fifty- 
ninth Division, French Army, by Lieutenant Com- 
Otis B. Duncan. Details reached Chicago recently in 
a letter to Major W. H. Roberts, brother of Col. 
Thomas A. Roberts of the regiment. 


Germans in Africa ask President Wilson to per- 
mit the German Colonies to determine their own farm 
of government. 





ments were made out of 6,289 applicants. During 
the summer months nearly 1,000 students from south- 
ern Schools were given employment with the Connec- 
ticut Leaf Tobacco Association. During the influenza 
epidemic the League did noble work in fighting the 
disease. Its convalescent home, Valley Rest, at White 
Plains, N. Y., now closed, was used extensively the 
whole year. 


The printed reports of the fall rally of St. Mark’s 
M. E. Church of New York City, which constitute the 
final report, were out in January. The total amount 
noted on the sheets was $10,026.53. 


The starting of a Colored daily newspaper in 
Richmond, Va., now under consideration, will be fully 
discussed in the near future at a special meeting for 
that purpose. The promoters aim to establish a non- 
sectarian and non-partisan paper. 


At a meeting of the directors of the endowment 
department of the Grand Lodge of Knights of Pyth- 
ias, N. A. S. A. R. A., and a jurisdiction of Illinois 
held in Richmond, Va., in January, it was decided to 
select a site for the $50,000 Pythian Temple. It was 
not definitely decided to build the temple in Columbia, 
S. C., but it is known that because of its geographical 
location Richmond is a favorite. 


Because they objected to working with Colored 
men, the white switchmen and yardsmen employed by 
the Y. & IM. V. railroad at the Nonconnah yards on 
the 4 o’clock shift did not go to work Saturday, Jan. 
llth. This action was taken following the failure 
of the management to discharge the Colored switch- 
men and yardmen as was demanded in a petition by 
the whites. 


Colored passengers on the Texas & Pacific railroad 
will be allowed access to dining cars after all white 
passengers have been served, according to a bulletin 
issued from the Division Superintendent’s office at 
Marshall, Texas. 


Indiana’s contribution in down-trodding the Colored 
people is as follows: “The militia shall consist of all 
able-bodied white males between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years, except. such as may be exempted 
by the laws of the United States or the State of 
Indiana. 


Henry Banks, born a slave on a Virginia Plantation 
in 1789 is dead at his cabin at Paw, near Detroit, 
where he lived as a hermit. He remembered a visit 
by President Washington to his masters home, and 
Lafayette’s tour of the United States in 1824 was 
fresh in his memory. He was cared for in the past 


, by a granddaughter, now 70 years old. 


Martinique, largest island of the French West In- 
dies, may come into the possession of the United 
States as the result of negotiations at the Peace 
—— it was reported recently in diplomatic 
circles, 


According to a report the Entente Powers have 
decided to give to Czecho-Slovakia the former Ger- 
man Colony of Togoland, in West Africa. 


James Scott, a young Colored man, Tuesday, Dec. 
10th, was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa honorary 
fraternity because of his attaining highest rank 
among men students of the Kansas university in 
scholarship. Scott lives in Kansas City. 


Announcement is made that Julius Rosenwald, 
Chicago philanthropist, has given $25,000 to complete 
a Y. M. C. A. building for our people in Columbus, O. 
This is the twelfth building to be erected through 


Lieutenant Henry Johnson, the Negro who, with 
Needhom Roberts, received the Croix de Guerre is a 
native of Mobile, Ala. He lost his right leg on the 
battle field of France. He has been in the military 
service since he was 15 years of age, having served 
24 years. He won eight medals for his exploit in rout- 
ing 29 Germans along with Roberts. 


An “ark” of concrete, eighty five feet long, to trans- 
port Colored missionaries of the Church of The Liv- 
ing God to Liberia, where they will be able to extol the 
doctrines of the denomination, is being built by James 
E. Lewis, Pastor of the Cult’s Church in Los Angeles. 
Although Rev. Lewis, who is the architect and de- 
signer and contractor as well of the giant craft, has 
labored hard for more than a year, performing most 
of the work himself. He has succeeded in construct- 
ing the frame of the vessel so far. 


the co-operation of Mr. Rosenwald. ere enna erenentnnN 
Mayor ‘Charles McGrew has received a petition $ 
signed by 828 white persons asking that “Hunting- 3 COMING : 
ton’s (Ind.) Negro population be deported.” The cit- ° & 
izens have been so bitter in their denunciation of 3 - — h e D ea d l ine aie 
our people that trouble is feared. ” $ 
Z BY J. BLAINE POINDEXTER. 3 
This year, just ended, has been an eventful and 3 $ 
busy one for the New York branch of the Urban ¢ 
League. In the Industrial Department, where there : A Story With A Punch = 


is a secretary and an assistant secretary 2,458 Place- gpqou¢¢¢¢0¢0¢4¢¢¢¢¢¢¢0¢¢000¢0¢6E0¢008 
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AND AVOID THE HUMAN SCRAP HEAP 


By Jesse J. Jones 





morning. How is business?” 
“Business is good, Uncle Joe, how are you 
getting along?” said young James Shallcross, 
a prominent young business man, in reply to Uncle 
Joe, who was a dear friend and long acquaintance of 
Shallcross’ father. 


“Yes, Uncle Joe,” said James, “that reminds me. 
How are you getting along with your new job?” “New 
job?” said Uncle Joe, “that is why I am 80 glad to 
see you this morning; I am looking for a job. I 
learned that you needed some help and I planned to 
call to see you today and put in my application per- 
sonally.” 

“Why, Uncle Joe, what is the trouble?” said young 
Shallcross. “It seems as if you can’t get settled 
again. For the past three years you have been float- 
ing around.” 


“Well, I’ll tell you the truth, Jimmie,” said Uncle 
Joe. “It seems that all the new business enterprises, 
and the old ones, too, for that matter, prefer young 
men. We old men work harder and even longer 
hours, but the fact remains the same. We are being 
replaced by the young men for some reason, and the 
condition is getting serious; in fact, I don’t know 
just what we will do.” 

“Uncle Joe,” said James, “I am really sorry, but I 
don’t think I can place you just now. I employed a 
young man while I was out west a few days ago ana 
he is here already and has commenced work. But 
to say further, I’ll be frank with you; I think, in 
fact I know, the trouble is this: Modern inventions, 
etc., have revolutionized the commercial world and 
competition is very keen along all lines, and in order 
to keep up,—keep abreast of the times, a business en- 
terprise, as well as an industrial, must keep up- 
to-date——I mean must be modern—we must modern- 
ize. I fear most of the old men are not keeping up. 

Your methods, ete., are antiquated and do not fit 
in the modern business of today, and as a result, 
young men,—modern men, men with modern ideas 
are taking your places. You should remember Uncle 
Joe, this is a period of the most astounding changes 
known in the history of the world. There are chang- 
es along all lines, academic, social, industrial, eco- 
nomic and what not, so an individual must be able 
to adapt himself. In short, we must change with the 
age. We should always remember industry will 
not absorb what she does not want or has no use for; 
human beings or what not. This accounts for the 
gradual increase of the discarded human element in 
the business world, which may well be termed, “the 
human scrap heap.” 


S AY Jim, by jove, I’m so glad to see you this 


Old, middle age and even many of our young men 
for that matter, are unable to get and hold a job. It 


“is because they fail to modernize. They do not pre- 


pare themselves. ‘They fail to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of advancement. They want work, 
and need it, but they are “back numbers.” Industry 
has no use for them; they are not familiar with mod- 
ern methods—modern business methods. 
too old to begin anew and others haven’t push and 
energy enough to modernize, hence their final desti- 
nation, “the human scrap heap,” is unavoidable. 


This is a medern age and the old as well as the 
young should modernize,—learn the latest improved 
methods of doing things and increase their efficiency 
and usefulness. 

In many of the modern enterprises you will find 
the young men holding the reigns, as it were, and the 
old man his subordinate. The old man taking orders 
instead of giving them. 

To illustrate or show you what I mean, Uncle 
Joe, I have in mind now a very sympathetic case 
of the kind. It is an elderly gentleman who is known 
to be a scholar and well versed along his particular 
line of industry, but it seems as if he cannot get into 
the modern habit; the improved way of doing things. 
He is unable to apply himself, or rather his knowl- 
edge effectively. This old man is “bossed” by a 
young man who was once his student in the same 
profession in which they are engaged. Where there 
has been an opporunity to learn, to improve, keep up, 
etc., it must be very humiliating to have your student, 
much your junior in years and experience, come to 
be your boss; not because of financial circumstances 


Some are- 


but because he is more modern in his way of doing 
things, more efficient, etc.” 


“But you see, Jim, it has been like this with me,” 
said Uncle Joe. “I——” “Wait a minute,” said 
young Shallcross, “I am not through yet. This con- 
dition should not necessarily exist because there are 
many ways by which the average individual may 
modernize—improve, advance along his or her special 
line or profession. At least ninety per cent of the 
employes, thost who are distined to work for oth- 
ers—could qualify for modern civilization in any of 
its phases to which they are peculiarly adapted and 
thereby avoid the ‘human scrap heap.’ 


“To illustrate further, I will relate the following 
story of a bookkeeper: A few years ago in a large 
Southern city, there was an old man who had kept 
books for a large concern, thirty years and while he 
‘was a good bookkeeper, accurate and reliable, he had 
also held on to his old method-bound books in all 
cases,—unnecessary phrases, red tape and the like. 
The firm naturally grew and the scope of this par- 
ticular bookkeeper’s work was enlarged. Conse- 
quently he had to put in more hours, many times 
working several evenings in a month. Finally one 
day during the annual audit, one of the auditors ask- 
ed the old man to stop work early that evening and 
take lunch with him at the cafe. The bookkeeper 
accepted the invitation. The auditor was a well 
trained man, efficient in every way so far as his 
profession was concerned. 


During the conversation that evening, the auditor 
told the bookkeeper as a friend, that it would be ab- 
solutely necessary for him to change his method of 


tookkeeping, as he was compelled to recommend some 
changes in the system of accounting. The matter 
was gone over thoroughly and the old man was made 
to see his shortcomings. So he asked advice as he 
was not familiar with the latest loose leaf devices, 
columnar accounting, etc., so the auditor volunteered 
to demonstrate to the old man, giving him a few 
practical lessons during the evening. This aged 
bookkeeper caught on at once. He retained his posi- 
tion with the company. He modernized as it were 
and instead of being forced out or cast upon the 
scrap heap as being of no account in modern busi- 
ness, he dodged the issue and altho very aged, held 
the position until his death and had the reputation 
of being one of the best and most up-to-date account- 
ants of his day. You see Uncle Jim, this man was 
willing to learn the new way of doing thirgs—he 
modernized and avoided the much dreaded, ‘human 
scrap heap.’ You too, can do the same things, and 
while I would not attempt to advise you in any way, 
I would suggest that you make an effort to modern- 
ize,—improve, find yourself, qualify and live in the 
present age of civilization.” 

“IT thank you very much Jim,” said Uncle Joe. “I 
had never looked at the matter in exactly that way. 
I appreciate your suggestion and assure you I will do 
all I can to benefit by same. I earnestly believe I 
found sound advice——if you will allow me to call it 
such—which no doubt will be the means of my get- 
ting started again, even at my present age.” 

With a hardy hand-shake and a jolly “Good-bye,” 
the men went on their way, each with a greater en- 
thusiasm and a broader vision as to the real oppor- 
tunities of life, 


SELLING OUT THE RACE 


By H. A: Phelps 


ANY Colored men in high position are so 

situated that they should exert great bene- 

fit for the race. Since the reconstruction 

period we have given many men to im- 
portant positions. These positions have ranged from 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
down to Registrar of the Treasury, Paymaster of the 
Army, Collector of Customs and Representatives in 
Congress and Principals of great schools. 


So far as the records show,—and by what other 
method can you judge a public official except by his 
record—they have decorated these offices with their 
presence only. When they get in high position either 
their minds go to sleep or on a long journey. Not one 
of them has strenuously objected to lynching, jim- 
crowism, disfranchisement, or grandfather clauses. 
In campaigns they have painted the glory of the 
American white man and the favors done our people. 
In office they have disgraced the meaning of democ- 
racy. We fail to see, even with the assistance of a 
microscope their slightest claim to being servants of 
the people. True they pose as servants. It is the 
inefficient servant, however, the servant if you please 
that jumps at the crack of the white man’s whip. 
Their position places a callous on their minds; their 
official status amounts to a rubber stamp. 


EFORE the war we imagined Dr. Dubois the last 

expression of pro-racialism. The government 
dangled a little position in his face and presto-change 
he said “quiet your nerves fellow countrymen, cool 
off a bit and everything will turn out all right for the 
race.” The government called Dr, Moton into service. 
He went for a ramble among our heroes in France. 


These heroes had behaved themselves commendably 
on the field of battle. When the dangers of war 
ceased southerners thought these men needed their 
new vision obstructed. Dr. Moton with his sweet 
words and crooked logic pats these men on the back, 
gives them a hearty hand shake and tells them not to 
be intoxicated with what France and England holds 
out to them. In America he continues, the same 
will be given you if you will return to your farm 
lands in the South and be patient, for America means 
well by you. 


By this bunk these men and many rocking in the 
same boat gained their “pre-eminence.” Blown the 
‘way the white men wishes them to be blown, they con- 
stitute nothing less than “carbuncles” on the race. 
‘History means nothing to these men who should and 
are deeply versed in history. Where would they 
have been or where would we have been if the North, 
in 1860, had crept into its hole, smiled in the South- 
erners’ face and said they did not mean it at all, and 
all of that retraction merely because the South 
sprinkled a little blood in its face?” 


G ENERATIONS of progress gone up in a puff! 
Our leaders forsake us when the going gets hot. 
We will not lose heart, however, because of this be- 
trayal. We will make new resolves to reclaim lost 
ground. We will fight like men. We will lean a lit- 
tle farther forward im the harness and pull harder. 
Much work must be done to place the Negro on his 
feet. Leaders who hinder this work must be relegated 
to the scrap heap. These are hard words but their 


betrayal is a more bitter dose than our words are 
hard. 








IF YOU DON’T GET YOUR MAGAZINE 


does the most good. 


If you should subscribe for the Half-Century Magazine and do not get it 
promptly as you should, or if after you have waited a reasonable length of 
time, you do not hear from us, write us, explaining the circumstances and we 
will: see that you get a copy immediately. 

So mamy subscribers keep still when they do not get their magazines, or 
complain to their neighbors and friends instead of complaining to us; of course 
this does no good because when you do not complain to us, we suppose that 
you are getting the magazine. We want you to get the magazine, and you 
will get the magazine if you complain to the right party. Kick where it 

‘ 
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THE NEGRO MUST RULE THE 


By H. A. PH©LPS 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZIN: 


SOUTH §& SK 





FEELING grips us at times that the North will 

eventually harbor the bulk of our people. This 
idea has its birth in the knowledge that the migration 
poured hundreds of thousands of Colored people into 
isolated villages; factory centers and big cities of 
the North. In fact, wherever the prosperity of war 
times existed our people went in droves. It appears 
that the Colored people were caught up in train load 
lots and side tracked into parts hitherto antagonistic 
and unfriendly. 

The experience gained by these thousands of men 
and women of the race will be invaluable in the days 
that are to come. Two more years of war, even 
though carrying in its wake hunger, suffering and 
disease, would have placed the race in a more favor- 
able position to stand up like red blooded men for 
their rights. An investigation, that carried me into 
rooming houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, restaur- 
ants, hotels, and police courts, assured me that the 
Negro will never forsake his home down in Dixie for 
the North. He may come here in large numbers as 
an excursionist or a sightseer, he may thoroughly 
enjoy our climate when the sun shines and the birds 
sing gaily and no bitter winds play sport with skirts. 
When the warm winds, however, give warning that 
their stay in these parts are drawing to a close and 
when friends down South write letters that rehearse 
the hum of droll music, the immigrants’ mind reverts 
to by-gone days and the spirit of migration sets in 
again. Here then we have a somersault affair and 
the immigrant re-establishes himself on the old soil. 

The beauty of this acrobatic stunt lies in the new 
vigor that seizes the immigrant. His former feeling 
that a man should flee his home because of intimida- 
tion flew out of the train window. He returns home 
not as a new man but an old man suddenly come to 
life with a newly created vision. 

True it is that his old home appears small and in- 
significant in comparison with the mammoth flat 
buildings of the North. The quiet and pensiveness 
of his old home makes him feel that his home is a 
lost spot in this busy world. His vision, however, 
assumes a concrete form sufficient enough to im- 
press upon him that he must “cast down his bucket 
where he is.” For centuries it appears that the Col- 
ered people marked the incarnation of servility, pa- 
tience, and stick-to-it-iveness. He stuck, but to what 
advantage?—to a slave or a semi-slave status; to an 


underling—a debased underling’s status. 

The race will be marking time for centuries to 
come unless there arises in our midst men with back- 
bone and sinew enough to stand up for their rights in 
their own country as manfully as they shed their 
blood for democracy in Europe. Not until that day 
will uniform and irresistible progress dawn for the 
race. Nor must this manhood recruit its members 
from the least unlettered of the race. If such devel- 
cps to be the case we will be led into mud puddles 
and into dark places. The leadership must come from 
the “higher-ups”; men who have succeeded in the 
professional, the business, the trade and the school 
worlds. The race holds its breath in expectation of 
the leader or the leaders. We warn that such men 
are not doing their duty. We fear they sit by in the 
North and let matters drift into incompetent hands. 
Down South the successful of the race have been 
cowered and intimidated into silence. From that sec- 
tion we expect more than mere fainting at the evils 
that sap the joy out of existence. 

That the Negro must stand up for himself goes 
without saying. He must speak what pumps in his 
heart for expression—Justice for himself and his 
family. We should no more play the part of an Egyp- 
tian mummy than did the pre-revolutionary leaders. 
Those of us who hold positions that enable us to 
rightly read the trend of oppression must let the 
world know to what straights we have been driven. 
If we hesitate a few generations hence will seal the 
fate of the dark races in a compartment of inextri- 
eable ignorance and oppression. 

A few of the fields that must be opened wide to 
us are: better educational facilities, the courts, the 
ballot, freedom from intimidation. Contrary to the 
teaching of a few men, who have attained national 
prominence, the vision of the race must be trained on 
a higher point than mere making of high class serv- 
ants. Our boys and girls must pursue education to 
its limits; and its limit does not stop short of the 
best mechanical, literary and professional schools 
for any man, white or black. Education does not 
make a man but it does teach a man how to work. 


We must then drive them off to the best institutions 
in droves to prepare them to serve the race. 

Our teachers, both men and women must be freed 
from the fear of discharge unless catering to the 
desires of low politicians and members of school 
boards. No one can inspire a student to higher aims 
whose own manhood is on the auction block. Colored 
students, like white students, aspire to the heights 
that their instructors set for them. A man will never 
Lecome a mayor whose eyes are glued on a brick 
mason’s rade; a woman will never be a social worker 
whose horizon rises no higher than the making of 
dresses. 


PHOEBE AND PETER 


Thus it was that two weeks of nightly lecturings 
from Mayme and two months of pleasant lucrative 
employment found Phoebe a changed Phoebe. Her 
hair was worn in a way that Mayme could no longer 
scoff at. It would surely gelight Peter. Her clothes 
had style and they were worn with a graciousness 
that was inborn, 


i the meantime Peter had spent two dreary 
months. He no longer walked the streets but 
spent his evenings at home, in loneliness and bitter- 
ness. The thoughts: “Where could Phoebe be? What 
is Phoebe doing?” haunted him like bitter memories; 
pursued him like phantoms in the night and crushed 
him like terrible weights. It came dreadfully to him 
that wherever she was, whatever she was doing he 
had driven her to it. 


‘He imagined all sorts of dire things befalling his 
poor “countrified” (he still called her that), gentle, 
timid Phoebe. It took the taste for food from his 
mouth; and sleep away from his eyes; but he worked 
harder at the foundry and was promoted to a better 
position. 

Phobe’s mirrors revealed the improvement in her- 
slf, but her heart yearned to have Peter see it also 
and tell her of it in his own picturesque way. She 
wanted him despite Mayme’s “super-wise” advice. 

“Don’t you hunt him up. Don’t you do it, let him 
find you. Take it from me dont be E—Z. That’s a 
girl.” 

Such conversations were beginning to end lamely 
thus: “But Oh, Oh, Oh, he’ll never, never find me.” 
Then a hasty shutting of a door and poor Phoebe 
would evolve out of her tearful state to find herself 
alone, no Mayme in sight. 

7 was one evening when she came in at five. It 
was one whole hour before Peter’s quitting time, 
that she entered her lonely room, filled with genuine 
disgust. And how she did want Peter! She wanted 
to cook his supper, to prepare his favorite dishes. 
She thought of the little nut cakes he liked so much; 
she smiled in memory of the vast numbers he could 
demolish. Then like a flash, came the conclusion that 
she was going home to make him some in reality. 

Mayme from the next room called: “That you, 
honey? Come in here.” 

Phoebe answered, as she hurriedly stuffed some 
things into a bag: “Can’t dear, I’m going home.” 

“Home!” 


A door fiew inwards and a disgusted- 


Down South the new Negro must be represented in 
proportion to his payment of taxes or his population. 
He must be given nine months’ schooling each year 
and efficient teachers. He must be allotted sanitary 
buildings, recreation facilities, and adequate medical 
attention. On the rocks of poor school accommoda- 
tions, the Southerner dashes to pieces the hopes of 
the race. 

By what method can be reclaimed our already shat- 
tered forces? Reclamation lies in the theory that: 

Only Colored people can make school laws bene- 
ficial to Colored people. 

(Continued next month.) 


UP NORTH (continued from page 4) 


Mayme in a bright red kimona, stood framed therein 
saying stridently: “You Boob!” 
| eareees was already out of hearing. ([Peter’s 
lagging footsteps threatened to fail him alto- 
gether as he entered the hallway. His eyes flitted 
along the passage and he saw that his own door was 
a-jar. Could it—could it possibly be Phoebe; but 
who else could it be? 

He ventured to enter and sure enough Phoebe— 
his Phoebe, a radiant Phoebe was there. There was 
a raptureous moment of laughter and tears and kiss- 
es all intermingled. Then Peter with masculinity as- 
serting itself asked: 

“Where have you been?” 

P HOEBE told everything she knew. Suddenly 

assimilating a well-known pose, with one foot 
back supporting the weight of her body, and with 
one foot front thrust out to show its prettily arching 
curve, with arms akimbo, with her hands on her 
slender hips; she quoted glibly stolen words from 
Mayme: 

“And believe me, I’m the only lady of Color on 
my job; the only one in my line. Why, Pete, I’m 
helper to the best candy artist in this old town— 
get me?” 

But Peter being just a mere man could not see, 
he couldn’t grasp the importance of Phoebe’s em- 
ployment. All he could sense was that his homing 
mate was about to fly, his drab, little housewife was 
spreading her wings. His male instinct cried out, 
“Beware,” and a cold wave made a pathway of his 
spine; until some occult intuition, his guardian angel 
maybe, caused him to say these words: 

“Listen, little girl, you can’t work down there. 
We’ve enough money now to start on that little home 
you wanted, out in the suburbs.” 

Then not too sure of himself, he added: 

“You used to want it, sweetheart, don’t you yet?” 

H! Peter, dear Peter!” Then remembering 

‘Mayme’s advice, not to carry her heart upon her 
sleeve, she stopped midway, poised herself with that 
lady’s favorite pose—flung up her rounded chin and 
said: 

“T’ll be the only lady on my job. I’ll have the 
homerule in my hands. Why, I’ll be helper to the 
best old scout on earth, Mr. Peter Nettleby.” 

And with a hidden heart or not, Phoebe found 
— cuddled closely in Peter’s arms, his lips upon 

er’s. 


HIS RETURN 


(Concluded) 


his grasp. 

“Do you remember how we used to walk in the old 
lane, Valencia?” asked the man, “I’ve often thought 
of the many wonderful evenings we spent there. Even 
now, after all these years I can see the little rustic 
seat at the bend in the road.’ 

“It has not changed, Thomas,” replied the woman. 


“We can go there now, if you like.” 
- HEY soon reached the tiny rustic seat near the 
bend in the road. In the distance one could 
see the flutter of white curtains in the windows in 
the parsons cosy cottage, they could hear the lowing 
of the cattle and the shouts of happy children romp- 
ing in the green fields beyond the bend. Then with 
the gathering dusk and the coming of nightfall all 
grew still and one by one lights could be seen in the 
adjacent farm houses. Suddenly the wind began to 
blow. It thundered and lightened; it grew so dark 


that the path could no longer be discerned. The 
gentle soughing of the trees changed to a dismal moan 
like the inrushing of mighty waters. 


Valencia felt Thomas’ hand tighten on her arm and 
within a few minutes they were hurrying up the 
gravel road that lead to the parsons door. 

“Valencia,” said the man, “we’ve wasted too many 
precious years, I have a special license in my pocket, 
and here we are at the parsons very door—why wait 
longer to be married.” 

And the woman could not but agree with him. 

“But tell me,” she begged, “how were you able to 
find your way so perfectly? How did you know 
se well when you had reached the parson’s door?” 

It was then that he revealed to her that he had not 
entirely lost his sight, that he could see almost as 
well as he ever did, but that he was just trying her 
love for him. 

“You see,” said Thomas, I knew if I could get near 
to you once more I would teach you that love isn’t 
killed by a few lines in the loved one’s face—that 
love never. dies of old age. Valencia it is you that 
I want, don’t you understand?” 

And Valencia understood. 
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sg BUILDERS OF THE RACE AND THE NATION on 


By Howard A. Phelps 


George Washington 
(1732-1799) 


EORGE WASHINGTON made 
his appearance into public life 
in the middle of the 18th 
century. He at once stamp- 

ed himself as a daring young man 
from an old, aristocratic Virginia fam- 
ily. With a liberal education and free- 
dom from want as his background, he 
plunged into colonial affairs with all 
the fire of youth. With his intimate 
knowledge of Indian affairs, British 
tactics, and colonial matters in general, 
he made a picturesque and useful char- 
acter for the American colonies to place 
at the head of its ragged and unfed 
army. 
H E stepped down from his exalted 
position of a Southern gentleman 
(I use the word in its best sense) and 
assumed the reins of the Colonial 
Army. The suffering he underwent 
and the dwindling of his own personal 
fortune needs no reviving. When the 
cause for which he fought had been 
gained Washington reverted to private 
life. Public opinion for his services 
again forced him into the affairs of 
the Republic. 

True it is that Washington held 
slaves but even in his day, he foresaw 
the handwriting on the wall. On one 
occasion when a Colored man tipped 
his hat to him, Washington returned 
the courtesy and rebuked a companion 
who failed to do likewise by stating 
“that no man could be more courteous 
and polite than he.” He at least re- 
cognized a slave as a man which was 
a rare thing in those days. 

HAT of Washington’s worth to 

the Colored race? We know him 
as the “father of his country.” It was 
he who welded the struggling colonies 
into a nation. He laid out for us a 
nation, representative in form; a na- 
tion whose press enjoyed freedom of 
expression; a nation that profited by 
the enlightenment furnished by that 
press; a nation that plotted out the 
institution of slavery. 

This counry has expanded beyond 
Washington’s fondest dreams. It offers 
everything worth while living to at- 
tain. He was a fighter; the age in 
which he lived found the world red 
with blood. He was one of the men of 
his age with an iron nerve. Surely 
such a man exemplifies a manhood 
from which our people can derive in- 

(Continued on page 16) 


Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-1865) 


S the memory of Abraham 

Lincoln fades into the past 

his life loses its physical 
characteristics. That gaunt 

figure, which approached the gigantic, 
moves more majestically in the eyes of 
his country than any public servant we 
have yet produced. We learn from 
those who knew him that the first im- 
pression of this man shocked them. 
Looking at him as we do—through 
the light that his deeds cast—he typifies 
military precision devoid of its rigidity 
but, tempered and mellowed with the 
sweetness of one who has drunk deeply 
of life’s spiritual blessings. He carries 
us back to the myth in man. Only 
sixty years ago he occupied an elective 
office. To our age it appears a thou- 
sand years so unreal a man he seems. 


. =o possessed a peculiar acu- 
men that moved his neighbors to 
tears and devotion to him that ap- 
proached worship. His masterly hand- 
ling of political enemies and oppo- 
nents; his consumate control of cabinet 
members who sought to embroil the 
country in a foreign war during our 
own civil strife—these qualities mark 
a distinct and brilliant chapter in the 
(Continued on page 16) 


Frederick Douglass 
(1817-1895) 


REDERICK DOUGLASS occu- 

pies an enviable position in 

American affairs. In early life 

he showed symptoms of future 
greatness. His longing for the day 
when the contents of books would re- 
veal themselves to him was satiated 
at the knees of a broad-minded mis- 
tress. She was out of the ordinary 
for a woman of her day. All slaves 
by the laws of custom and states were 
denied the benefits of reading and writ- 
ing. Education opens more widely the 
doors of life, broadens one’s visiion, 
makes one restless under the oppres- 
sion of more favored people. Surely 
the slave interests knew what forces 
should be eliminated to perpetuate 
their institution! Douglass proved the 
contention that the light of books 
should not be accessible to the slave. 
The rudiments of education set his soul 
o1: fire. 


E bloomed into manhood with a 
rudimentary education and free- 
dom as his weapons to fight slavery. 
It seemed that all the power of sev- 
eral centuries of religious preparation 
by the slave ran in his veins. His ora- 
tory possessed the characteristics of 
(Continued on page | 17) 
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Lincoln 
By Dr. M. A. Majors 


They say that he was ugly, tall, and very gawky, too, 

And that he had an eye that pierced a fellow through and through; 
No college training had he to aid him in his work. 

And no one ever said that he a duty tried to shirk. 


Guess he was more than six feet tall, perhaps four inches more, 
And tailors couldn’t brag a-makin’ all the suits he wore; 

For Lincoln had a pious way of feelin’ right within, 

I reckon shiny things to him somehow seemed a sin. 


He did not fume and primp and dress or take to city styles, 
Was conscious that his awkwardness was Cause of many smiles; 
But he had a strong belief that honor would prevail, 

‘And in the catalog of Fate, there was no way to fail. 


No pet of people, cliques or clans, no spoiled, noisy youth, 
He had ideals uplifting, supported by the truth; 

And always there was a goal that no one knew ‘about, 

It took this rugged, gawky form to make his courage shout. 


He was the kind of blood and bone the country needs today, 
But Lincolns don’t just incubate, I guess it wouldn’t pay; 
Of course a man will come along and fit into his place, 
Prepare to meet the issues that he’s compelled to face. 


When Lincoln lived the world was glad and common folks were proud, 
He wasn’t so all fired big that he couldn’t fit the crowd; 

With purposes ideal, and speeches never long. 

He struck the heart of things with Geeugiin both big and strong. 


But all that Lincoln thought and said that are treasured on the page, 
For history writes his name above the men of any age; 

Oh! yes, he wasn’t handsome, he was ugly, gawky too, 

But what he did ‘tis been well said, no other man could do. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
(1858-1919) 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT died 
doubtless, as he would have 
death overtake him. In the 
peace of sleep he passed out of 

life. Life had been happy to him. He 
entered politics in a storm period and 
it seems that he assumed the role of 
the god of storms. Why, then, should 
he object to being caught up in a hurry 
and wafted out of this life without 
first notifying us? 
| Pipes all men he had faults, many 
of thent very great; like few men 
he possessed rare virtues. He initiat- 
ed strenuous campaigning into politics. 
No man living or dead could equal him. 
As a case in point, even a bullet in 
his breast could not cool his ardor for 
the public platform. To keep fit for 
such a program he led a cow boy's 
life, organized the “Rough Riders” for 
a campaign in Cuba, explored in South 
America and hunted in Africa. He 
broadened his mental vision by person- 
al contact with the crowned heads of 
Europe. No living American possess- 
ed as many honorary degrees from the 
royalty of Europe and the universities 
of America. 

Roosevelt divided men into four 
classes: tall and short, good and bad. 
Under his administration our race en- 
joyed a boom period. Subsequent ad- 
ministrations, however, put prejudice 
into the saddle again and overthrew 
much of Roosevelt’s good work. 
Gone of us are tempted to withhold 

our eulogy. The Brownsville affair 
left a very bad taste in many of our 
mouths to be sure. Our belief is that 
he acted out of no motive whatsoever 
as to race. He fought hard for civil 
service regulation of many positions 
our people never would have obtained 
but through civil service channels, He 
met on an equal footing the prominent 
men of the race and sought their ad- 
vice concerning the public questions of 
the day. The only fault here lay in 
the fact that he was ill-advised as to 
what men had the interest of the race 
at heart. 

In the larger affairs of the Repub- 
lic he stands out in his most disting- 
uished mold. He did more than any 

«er man in the United States to 

wken the country to the war cloud 
that was drifting towards us from 
abroad. He had little patience for any- 

(Continued on page 17) 





AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 


DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N, Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 





DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 


Proprietor 
127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 


C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Groceries, Fruits, Candies, Cold 
Drinks, etc. Country Prod- 
uce Bought and Sold. 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of ; Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 








zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 


EastSide of North Broadway 


Phone 34. Coweta, Okla. 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 
CAP AND SWEATER FOR SPORT WEAR 


By Lucille Browning. 








Sports Sweaters 
Size 36 to 38 Bust Measure. 


(Material—1 pair No. 5 Amber 
needles; 24 skeins (green) and 2 skeins 
(tan or contrasting color) Zephyr 4- 
fold yarn; or 12 skeins (green) and 1 
skein (contrasting color) Vicuna wool. 

Instructions—Cast on 75. stitches. 
Knit 8. Purl 3 for 12 inches. Knit 
plain 8 inches. Bind off 8 stitches on 


each side for arm-holes. 
to neck. Knit 19 stitches. Bind off 21 
stitches for neck. Knit 19 stitches. 
Knit back to neek opening. Cast on 
20 stitches. Knit 8 inches. Add 8 
stitches to complete arm hole. Knit 
8 inches for front increasing 1 stitch 
every 4th rib. Purl 12 inches as in 
the back. Finish the other side of 


Knit 8 inches 


front. Catch up 1 stitch at end of 
each rib of arm hole and knit sleeve. 
Knit 5 inches straight. Decrease 1 
stitch at each side every 5th rib. 
Cuffs—Knit 2, purl 2 for cuff to de- 
sired size. 
Collar—Catch up 61 stitches at neck. 


Knit straight for 6 inches. Finish 
with band purled in squares. Knit 2 
purl 2, for 4 rows. Then purl 2, knit 


2, for 4 rows. Continue. 


Cap to Match 


Material—1 No. 5 crochet hook; 4 
skeins Zephyr 4-fold yarn. 

Instructions—Ch 6; join. ist R; 6 
sc in ring. Do not join rows. 2nd R: 
¥% 1 sc in first sc; 1 sc around same 
sc; repeat from * around 12 sc in row. 
8rd R: 1 se in each of 2 stitches; 1 sc 
around same sc as in previous row. 
Repeat around. Continue in this man- 
ner, always having 1 more sc between 
the ribs in each row until there are 
26 sc between. Decrease 1 stitch each 
row until there are 15 sc between the 
ribs. Then 11 rows of 15 sc. 1 row 
of sc st. Wrap a buckle form with 
yarn, to which sew a piece of silk 
fringe. Sew to cap. Or make tassel 
of material and attach to cap with a 
braided cord of the wool. 


If the tassel is preferred to the silk 
fringe one may be made of the yarn 
to match the cap. It should be attach- 
ed to the center of the cap by means 
of a rope made by braiding together 
ten or twelve strands of the yarn. 


If the slip over style is preferred 
to the open front, having cast on 20 
stitches for the front, knit five inches 
then put the 39 stitches on a safety 
pin. Knit the other side in the same 
manner until it also measures five 
inches, then slip the stitches off the 
safety pin and make the front exactly 
like the back. 


The Garden of Love 


N the age of Mythology, long, long 

ago when gods and goddesses from 
high Olympus dwelt on earth, there liv- 
ed a little god named Cupid, the god of 
love, the son of Venus, the goddess of 
beauty, and Vulcan the god of fire. 
Cupid was the master of a beautiful 
garden, called the Garden of Love, 
which was tended by Pomona, the 
goddess of fruits and flowers. Now 
it so happened that all mortals on 
earth at this time were wont to visit 
Cupid’s garden and there enjoy the 
beautiful flowers, roam about among 
the trees, and make love in the many 
secluded nooks and shady bowers. It 
was the custom in those days for all 
mortals to pay homage to the gods, 
by making sacrifice and burning in- 
cense. It so came to pass that the 
people became so enamored of Cupid 
and his garden that they paid hom- 
age only to the god and Garden of 
Love. 

This seeming impiety and neglect 
of the people aroused the wrath and 
infuriated the gods so that they became 
jealous of Cupid and his garden. So 
poor Cupid was summoned to appear 
before the high court of the gods to 
show cause why he should not be pun- 
ished for thus tempting mortals to for- 
get their gods that they worshipped 


By Brad Watson. 


only at the shrine of love. Cupid de- 
fended himself the best he could and 
was ably assisted by his mother, Ver- 
us, but all to no avail. The gods call- 
ed a council to meet on high Olympus 
to devise ways and means to punish 
Cupid. In the council held on high 
Olympus, it was decreed that Cupid 
and his garden should be destroyed by 
Jupiter’s thunderbolts. But Cupid’s 
mother, Venus, so ably defended her 
son that the gods were persuaded to 
modify the punishment. ‘So it was 
settled that the weeds of doubt, jeal- 
ousy, and discord should be sown in 
the Garden of Love as a punishment 
to mortals for their impiety to the 
gods, and Cupid’s punishment was that 
he should be forced to labor in the 
garden forever, trying to overcome the 
growth of these poisonous weeds. And 
so it came to pass that at the first 
faint peep of rosy dawn, Aurora, the 
goddess of morning light, and Circe, 
celebrated for her knowledge of ven- 
omous herbs and magic, mounted the 
chariot of light drawn by Lampus and 
Phaethon and flew on the sunbeam 
mists of morn. (Soon they arrived at 
the Garden of Love. Circe crept 
through its unguarded portals and with 
unerring hand planted the seeds of 
jealousy and doubt in the virgin soil. 


Then lo and behold before Apollo in 
his chariot of fire could mount the 
distant ‘horizon, the seeds had taken 
root and begun to flourish, and the flow- 
ers of love began to wither and fade. 
Some of them died. 


Pomona, in going about her duties, 
tending the fruits and flowers was the 
first to notice the havoc that had been 
wrought; she sent a messenger post 
haste to Cupid with the sad news. 
When Cupid came and saw what had 
been done to his garden he was beside 
himself with grief, but he was pow- 
erless, for from the decree of the gods 
there was no appeal. And so through- 
out the ages, for their impiety, mor- 
tals must suffer, for the vengeance of 
the gods has been placed on the Gar- 
den of Love. Wherever doubt, jealousy 
and discord is, love must flee. Even 
to this day we see Cupid going about 
with his quiver full of arrows, piercing 
hearts with his love darts but when- 
ever he strikes a heart that is full of 
doubt and jealousy his dart acts as a 
boomerang, and the poor little fellow 
is put to flight. 


MORAL: 


In hearts where true love would abide; 
Doubt and jealousy must stay outside. 
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be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Self-Respect. 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 10th, 1919. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Dear Editor: 

Before we can hope to measure 
strides successfully with the other 
races we must first respect our own 
person and then respect from others 
will follow as naturally as the day the 
night. We do not respect ourselves by 
loud talking in public places. Such 
action rings of negligent home train- 
ing. It would not be so objectionable 
had the mother taken pains with that 
voice in your formative period. We 
are quite certain that no one is jarred 
by a sweet, melodious, resonant voice; 
such an instrument charms the least 
unappreciative ear. It cannot waft its 
music to our noise-chilled ear-drums 
too often. That coarse “noise-maker” 
that most of us possess, however, needs 
bridling. The noise of whistles, motor 
cars and surface cars disturbs us by 
day and keeps us awake by night. So 
restrain your voice that our ear drums 
may have a better chance of lasting 
until the other parts of our bodies shall 
have deteriorated. 

By the courtesy of a Colored student 
at the University of Chicago. 


Low Thoughts and Words. 

“The darkies of Jackson have no 
more chance (at the Peace Conference) 
than a snow bird would have in Hades: 
without feathers.”—Jackson (Miss.) 
Ledger Editorial. 

Certain concerns putting out prepar- 
ations for the hair and the skin stoop 
to the lowest in street vernacular in 
holding up the race to ridicule. A 
casual perusal of the advertisements 
from certain well known firms run the 
following “jewels” of reproachful ex- 
pression: 

1—“Kinky hair made long and 
fluffy.” 

2—“Kink-no-more will straighten 
the kinkiest kind of hair!” 

38—“Nappy, kinky hair.” 

4—“Even a grapy kitchen can be 
made soft and long.” 

We recommend that all well wishers 
of the race force the discontinuance of 
these degrading expressions. They 
smack of ante-bellumism, disrespect, 
and a low grade of intelligence. 

These expressions can no more be 
applied to self-respecting persons of 
color than the vulgarity “nigger.” 


Slavery in German East Africa. 
Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 1st, 1919. 


Half-Century Magazine. 


' Dear Editor: 

While in the reading room of Har- 
vard University I ran across a brief as 
reported by the Associated Press in 
1910 in defense of slavery for the Ger- 
man East African provinces. This ar- 
ticle, by Dr. Schnee, reports and recom- 
mends these things: 

1—185,000 slaves in colony at present, 
many of whom were captives in 
wars as late as 1905 and 1906. 

2—A law passed a few years ago lib- 
erates all children of household 
slaves born after 1905. 

38—Many slaves are able to buy their 
liberty for sums ranging from 
$2.00 to $15.00. 


THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of | 
the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited | 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will | 


4—Predicts that slavery practically 
will have ceased to exist without 
further restrictive measures by 
19380. 

5—Pleads against setting any fixed 


date for a general emancipation, | 
which, he declares, would ruin) 


many plantation owners, provoke 
rebellion among native farmers 


and cost the government at least | 


$2,000,000.00 to indemnify owners 
for the loss of their property. 


6—Uses old arguments that had fa-| 


miliar ring im the U.S. sixty years 
ago, which are 


a—that the Negro by no means feels 
the lack of personal liberty as a 
hardship; 


b—that the slave is a decidedly pa- 
triarchal character; 

e—that the labor exacted is light; 

d—that they are given certain days 
each week to cultivate their own 
little gardens; 


e—that a general emancipation of | 


the aged slaves. who are fed and 
sheltered by their owners when 
no longer able to work, would be 
thrown destitute wpon the world; 

f—that the report of a Catholic mis- 
sionary, Father Van der Burgt, 
after twenty-two years In German 
East Africa. Togo, the Camerons, 
and other African colonies, shows 
an infant death rate of 47 per 
cent to 80 per cent. 


7—Dr. Solf, Secretary of State for the 
colonies, admitted that the law has 
been interpreted to justify compul- 
sory recruiting of native labor for 
plantations, and that grave in- 
fringements of the law had been 
committed by native soldiers with 
the knowledge and consent of their 
white officers. 

8—Advertisements from colonial news- 
papers offer to sell or buy slaves. 

9—That German planters organize 





regular man hunts to get labor for 
their plantations. 

10—That the government was favoring 
and ever promoting the slave trade. 

I trust that you will find space in 
your publication for this article for it 
throws a black shadow over those who 
seek to justify German occupation in 
Africa. It seems to me from the bare 
facts here noted that Germany has no 
right under the sun to rule a subject 
people. 

Wishing your “best ‘Colored publi- 
cation in America” continued success 
and growth, I am 

A well wisher, 

JUNIOR BONDS. 


The Eagle Speaks. 


As the little sparrow wonders at the 
strength of the powerful eagle, not 
being able to realize why one of its own 
make should be so much larger and 
stronger than he—in a like manner the 
little thinker of this country is won- 
dering why our very own president 
should cross the briny deep to maxe 
peace for the world while chaos and 
bedlam reign in sections of his own 
country. Even the black American is 
beginning to wonder if ever a big voice 
will be lifted against the lynchings and 
other injustices perpetrated against 
him. Will he always be content to give 
his life’s blood for a country in times 
of war that will not heed his cries in 
times of peace. 

The spirit of the Bolsheviki is perme- 
ating the weaker minds of all nationali- 

(Continued on page 17) 


A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties, 


Book No. 1: Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 

Bood No. 2: Edgings and insertions. 

Book No. 3: Cluny laces, 

Book ‘No. 4: Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Book No. 5: Caps, doilies and collars. 

Book No. 6: Tatting and Maltese crochet. 

Book No. 7: Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Book No. 8: Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

Book No. 9: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, ete. 
Book No. 10: Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 

Book No. 11: Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Book No. 12: Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 
Book No. 13: Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Book No. 14: Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


Book No. 15: Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


No. 2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 
to us. 


No. 83—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


em for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
O us. 
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THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in offer No. ............ and you may 
enter my subscription for ............. years, for which 
find emcloSed $...eeceeescceenee . (One dollar for one year, 
two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 
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CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts 


Let them be light, airy, full of action, romance, 


leve and sentiment, and let them haveno difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let o® hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 





Chicago 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 
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ZAMAN via 
Mi i 


Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Birthday or Xmas 


Present, 
Peer ee 
No. 1075— 
Lad’es’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 


good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 1075. 


If on receipt 


you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 


are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, 


refund your money. 


and we will cheerfully | 


THE CHICAGO WATCH |& JEWELRY CO. 


5207 S. STATE ST. 


DEPT. 412. 
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THE BUSINESS SPIRIT 


By DR. M. A. MAJORS 





S the world rushes toward the 
+ great principle called Democracy, 
there are some very pressing issues 
of human well being iat are to strike 
deeply into the very soul of our race. 
Wonderful has been our progress in 


; spite of our reckless extravagance. One 


of the things that we should do, how- 
ever, is to take the current of events 
more seriously from the business and 
the commercial point of view. 


In the crowded districts populated by 
our race we are to do the selling as 
well as the buying. We have got to 
buckle ourselves down to the proposi- 
tion that wealth makes might and that 
might helps to make right. If we are 
to have influence and prestige in the 
settlement of a hundred new great 
problems affecting the world during 
this reconstruction period, we had bet- 
ter begin to get some of this prere- 
quisite force that helps to weigh in the 
councils of the mighty. We have ar- 
rived at a place in the race develop- 
ment a few stations beyond the “come 
here George,” “do this Jim,” etc., of 
the pale face edict. We are not down 
| there where we used to be when Uncle 
| Tom was only noted for his contempti- 
| ble obedience and Aunt Sallie was re- 
| spected the way white people respect 
| Negroes for her abundance of humble- 


| ness. 
| . — ° 
| Education and civilization among Ne- 


| groes during the last fifty years have 
redirected the spirit of our people along 
| every activity. Nobody thinks now of 
days to bow to the gracious impulses 
|of some Caucasian that favor might 
follow fawning. We do as we do be- 
| cause there is the North Star of right 
that animates and directs. Nobody 
cares a whack about the silly nonsense 
of portraying a certain spirit of ab- 





ject worship of anybody. Labor is 
worthy of its hire, “Pay me” is the 
| slogan of the present day. Of course 


there are instances a plenty if we take 
the peculiar spirit of hundreds of our 
people to show that we have not made 
much progress since the days of Eman- 
cipation. 

The preponderance of proof which 
might be offered to show that no race 
has gone along as peaceably and as in- 
dustriously is easily shown. We have 
won laurels in every field of science, 
art and literature, excelling in mechan- 
ics, achieving distinction on campus 
and in class room worthy of the noblest 
performance of any race. 

We've got to have the institutions 
of business and commerce to get our 
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To woo and tempt and court a bliss and 
Not attain it; 

To fondle and caress a joy; yet hold it 

Lest it become a necessity and cling 


To smother care with joy and grief with 


Laugher; 
% To hold the present close, not questioning 
$ The Hereafter 
| oe To see the sun sink in the west without 
i Regretting; 
’ To hail his advent in the east, the night 
| > Forgetting 
= To have enough to spare, to know the joy 
” Of giving; 
= To thrill response to every sweet of life 
That’s living. 
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proper rating. If we are to strike 
deeply upon the sober reflection and 
consciousness of the world at large 
it is high time that we were casting 
our net for something more than the 
mere sympathies of the world. It is 
time that we learn that Heaven helps 
those who help themselves. 

Indeed it is noble for any people to 
pay tribute and obesience to the Holy 
Trinity. This is the beginning of a life 
of transcendant grandeur, it should 
mark the starting point of every noble 
life, but the Negro has made it the 
stopping point. Instead of “seeking 
first the Kingdom” and then working 
hard to make earth a better place, pro- 
viding better homes for himself and 
the race, instead of taking his place 
with the men of the world who really 
count, the Negro “seeks the Kingdom” 
and lets the matter rest there. Why? 
Because out o fthe house of hondage 
where the baptism of freedom came to 
him he had nothing to carry with him 
but the prayers and his Bible, and 
every hill became to him a Zion and 
every mother’s som who: wished to 
dodge work built him a pulpit out of 
@ pine box and chicken displaced the 
eagle as the National bird. 

This may sound funny—even silly, 
but it is really a serious answer to a 
sober question. 

It is indeed wonderful that our race 
is beginning to awaken from the stu- 
por of the ignorant fanaticism of so 
potent a spell. There are some réa- 
sons that we could establish in proof 
that it has done some good. 

Our greatest burden is yet the ig- 
norance of the race along secular lines. 
The church has brought forward many 
very excellent principles which prop- 
erly lived up to, and understood, bear 
amazingly rich fruit. But religious big- 
otry and insolent ignorance and super- 
stition have been the knock out drops 
for fifty years to the Negro’s spirit 
to wrestle with the dogmas of com- 
merce and business, without which 
there is no other life but a life of de- 
pendance for any race. 

We are growing past the mere con- 
fines of the secret order and we are 
approaching rapidly the line of a huge 
principle called Democracy, which es- 
chews color, or class distinction, and 
which knows the kind and quality rath- 
er than the color and form. 

We are not to build our foundation 
upon the sand but upon a rock, so that 
we may be able to weather the storms 
of adversity when they come, as they 
must and surely will come. 
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THE ART OF LIVING 


To touch the cup with eager lips and taste 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


NEW DISHES FROM CANNED GOODS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


A SIDE from the religious import of 
the Lenten season, it is a splendid 
time to rid the system of the effects of 
various coarse, heat producing foods 
we have eaten in the severely cold 
weather. Vegetables and fruits make 
us brighter eyed, clearer skinned than 
meats and very heavy foods. Sugar is 
a heat producer, and the lighter meal 
of vegetables may be topped off nicely 
with a dainty sweet fruit desert and 
furnish us thereby as much heat and 
energy as that amount of meat. 

Canned fruits can be utilized in many 
ways and often they can be preserved 
in such a manner that they will look 
and taste in every way as good as the 
fresh fruit. We are giving below a 
few suggestions as to the use of canned 
fruits and vegetables that may help 
the housewife whose brain has grown 
tired of searching for “new things” to 
serve. 


Unerry Cobbler. 

Rub half a cupful of butter into one 
and one-half cups of flour and one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. 
Add milk to make a dough firm enough 
to lift onto a floured board. Bake in 
two square layers for twenty minutes. 
Spread whipped cream and the pitted, 
canned cherries between and on top of 
the layers. 


rineapple Snow. 

Arrange grated pineapple in a sher- 
bert glass, or if the fruit has been can- 
ned in slices or chunks, cut it in small 
pieces and arrange in a glass dish. 
Cover with whipped cream and sprinkle 
shredded cocoanut all over the top. Gar- 
nish with a red or green maraschino 
cherry. 

Vegetable Stew. 

Wash and prepare eight small onions, 
four large carrots, four white turnips, 
one cupful of celery; three potatoes 
cupful of canned tomatoes, cupful of 
dried, green beans. Leave the onions 
whole and cut the other vegetables in 
small pieces as you would for any other 
stew. Fry them all, except the pota- 
toes im a quarter cupful of drippings 
for half an hour, being careful not 
to burn them. Add to the tomatoes, 
one quart of water and the dried beans, 
which have been soaked in water over- 
night. Add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of paprika, a teaspoonful of 
table sauce, a tablespoonful of chop- 
ped parsley and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Simmer slowly until the 
vegetables are soft. Add the potatoes 
and cook for half an hour. Dumplings 
may be served, cooked separately. 


Pineapple Puffs. 

Mix and sift together two cupfuls 
of flour, a quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of sugar and three 
teaspoonspoonfuls of baking powder; 
rub in one tablespoonful of shortening. 
Mix to a thick batter with milk. Cut 
slices of home canned pineapple into 
quarters, dip each piece into the bat- 
ter and drop on the greased pans. 
Bake in a quick even to a light brown 
color. 


Peach Short Cake. 

Cream one half cup of butter and 
one half cup of sugar. Beat in the 
yolk of one egg, add two cups of flour 
and half a teaspoonful of vanilla. Cut 
in small round cakes and bake in a 
moderate oven. Arrange on individual 
plates and spread a thick layer of 
sliced, canned peaches between two 





cakes, cover the top thick with whip- 


ped cream and lay half a peach and one 
walnut meat on top. 
Stuffed Apples. 

Pare and core large, firm apples, 
stuff them with raisins and nuts, and 
with bits of left over stewed fruit 
if you have it. Add a liberal amount 
of maple sugar and a little water and 
butter. If you happen to have any 
left over fruit juice use that instead 
of water and cover tightly. Place 
them on a low fire to steam. ‘When 
ready to serve, place the apple in a 
glass dish cover with whipped cream 
and serve with a sauce made as fol- 
lows: Beat two teaspoonfuls of best 
honey and one tablespoonful of but- 
ter to a cream, stir in one tablespoon- 
fu! of dry bread crumbs; add the beaten 
yolk of an egg; ‘beat all together for 
about three minutes; add to the orange 
juice and cook to a thick sirup. 

Roast Beef With Cranberries. 

To cook cranberries with pot roast 
and the cheaper cuts of boiling meats, 
make them exceedingly tender and deli- 
cious. Using a three pound pot roast, 
brown the meat in three tablespoons 
of hot fat; when the surface is brown 
remove the meat from the pan and add 
three cups of water; stir until boiling; 
add two cups of cranberries, replace 
the meat in a pan with the gravy and 


cranberries and proceed to cook in the 
ordinary way, adding flour, to thick- 
en, also salt and pepper to taste, when 
cooking is about half finished. 

' 


Pineapple Salad. 

(Peel shapely small tomatoes and cut 
im eighths, keeping it together at the 
blossom end. Open out like a flower 
and fill the center with chopped pine- 
apple and celery and dot with a spoon- 
ful of yellow mayonnaise just before 
serving. Garnish with slices of rad- 
ish and slices of onion. 


Mexican Rarebit. 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter and 
cook in it a green pepper cut in bits. 
When softened add a pound of good 
cheese, cut fine and stirred until melt- 
ed. Add two-thirds of a cupful of 
canned corn pulp, half a teaspoonful 
each of paprika and salt, two eggs 
beaten light, two-thirds of a cupful of 
chopped tomato, stir and cook until 
well blended. Serve with salted crack- 
ers. 

Iberian Sandwiches. 

Mix thoroughly three tablespoonfuls 
grated cheese, one tablespoon of Chili 
sauce and spread between slices of 
brown bread and butter. This makes 
a welcome addition to the lunch box 
or the buffet luncheon. 
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“HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


6965555 55005704 


Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 
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standards. 


Of All Sad} Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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We comply with all pure food 
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painted biscuit 
look more 


however, 


Alt 


biscuit to 
breakfast. 


leavening purposes. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 


10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PSSEEECTES 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 


will say: 
for.”’ 


pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 


Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. H. C. 


“It is just what I am looking 
Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 





ducts, but—remember a 
may 
tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
you would 
never buy the painted 
serve for 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


aa 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 

With metal holder $1.25 
Same comb, small size... .75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 
Price —...$1.00 


Winona Hair 
Emporium 


5011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 


Chicago, IL 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


ation of youth and beauty. 


a product of a rare order 


Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 
Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Manufactured by :— 


Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 








THEN TRY 


use some of these: 


LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 


HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 


DIANANIS—Something new and original. 
LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of a clover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 


odors. 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 





Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


———————————— 


MERICAN 
greatly from those abroad, es- 
pecially in little details. These 
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POLITE FORMS IN FRANCE 





customs _ differ 


little details, however, are of 
no small importance when an American 
finds himself for the first time in a 
strange land. 

The foreigner visiting France will 
find that there is much good will to be 
gained or lost through the proper or 
the improper use of stereotyped terms 
when addressing friends or strangers. 
For example, in France, however 
slight an acquaintance you may have 
with the language, it is necessary to 
know that no answer should be given 
in the brief negative or affimative. Yes 
and No (oui and non) are always fol- 
lowed by Monsieur, Madame, or Made- 
moiselle. Even when speaking to a 
child it is cusomary to say, “Yes, my 
child’ (oui, mon enfant). In giving 
any one good-night or good-morning, 
in rendering thanks or bidding good- 
bye, it is essential to say, “Bonjour, 
Madame; bonsoir, Monsieur; merci, 
Mademoiselle; or au revoir, Monsieur.” 


In the shops, clerks and floor walk- 
ers expect to be greeted with a polite 
good day, to be addressed as Monsieur 
or Madame and to be again politely 
hailed with a good day when the cus- 
tomer departs. At the hotel the wait- 
ers are addressed as garcon, but the 
waitresses and the woman at the desk 
in the restaurant are all spoken to and 
of as Madame or Mademoiselle. 


An officer in the Army should be 
greeted as Mon Capitaine, Mon Gen- 
erale and not a Monsieur. The nun is 
greeted as ma soeur and the parish 
priest as Monsieur le cure. 


- is considered excessively rude to 
walk so recklessly and rapidly that 
the other pedestrians are jostled or in 
any way incommoded. If a stranger 
is pushed out of his way or run into, 
no matter what the occasion for haste 
may be, it is considered inexcusable to 
hurry by until careful apologies have 
been offered for the great breach of 
good manners. 


When a funeral passes all pedes-- 
trians in both town and country pause 
one instant and the men lift their hats. 
The women bow slightly. A French- 
man and an acquaintance will again 
expect his masculine American friend 
not merely to nod on recognising him 
in the street but to ceremoniously lift 


By Margaret Lyndon 


his hat, and a young American abroad 
must wait for the old and more dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen to salute with 
the hat lifting gesture before he offers 
to remove his own head gear. 

An American, however, must bear in 
mind that all his feminine French ac- 
quaintances will expect him to lift his 
hat before they offer to bow. Should 
he stop at a country or seaside hotel 
in France he will be regarded as a 
courteous man if he bows on meeting 
any of the women guests of the house, 
though they may be total strangers to 
him, This privilege of saluating, how- 
ever, does not answer as an introduc- 
tion. 


RENCHMEN of all classes regard 

it as quite proper to ask a pass- 
erby in the street or on the hotel ter- 
race, for a light for a cigar or cigar- 
ette. When the American is request- 
ed to lend fire from his fragrant weed, 
he must do so unhesitatingly. The 
cigar or cigarette must be held out so 
that the would-be smoker can touch it 
with his own, and a match should in no 
case be offered in place of the lighted 
cigar. To do so would be to slightly 
insult the petitioner for the favor and 
when the light has been secured, and 
the stranger lifts his hat with murmur- 
ed thanks, it is necessary for the per- 
haps astonished American to lift his 
own and assume the expression of one 
who grudges not in the least to oblige 
a fellow smoker. 

The mistress of the French boarding 
house (pension they call them), is al- 
ways addressed as Madame, and treat- 
ed with great respect, and though she 
nearly always presides during break- 
fast and dinner at the head of her 
table, she does not trouble to intro- 
duce her guests to one another. It is 
therefore quite proper for the newly 
arrived stranger in the pension to 
speak to all the fellow boarders. This 
rule which makes for agreeable free- 
dom in intercourse, is followed all 
over continental Europe. French serv- 
ants in a pension, hotel or private 
house, expect to be politely greeted 
with a “good morning” and the con- 
cierge or janitor of a French apart- 
ment house also desires to be similarly 
and courteously recognized. 

Strange some of these customs seem 
to us, yet it would do us no harm to im- 
itate a great many of these kindly cus- 
toms of our friends across the sea. 


BUILDERS OF THE RACE (cominued trom page 11) 


WASHINGTON 


spiration. We revere Washington lit- 
tle less than we do Lincoln. He found- 
ed our nation. We are born under 
that flag. There is nothing left for us 
to do in justice to Washington but to 
hammer our way into all the avenues 
of American life. 


LINCOLN 


annals of American history. His de- 
bates with Stephen A. Douglas stamp- 
ed him as the keenest thinker of his 
day. 


H IS great Americanism stripped of 
all its auxiliaries was simply this: 
“a house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” At the very moment that that 
doctrine mounted to high heaven, it 


came tragically to him that “the paths 
of glory lead but to the grave.” 


To have lived through those woeful 
reconstruction days would have been a 
calamity. His death threw the beat- 
en Confederacy into as deep a mourn- 
ing as the North. War ridden Dixie 
realized that from him could be got- 
ten the. easiest terms; that he could 
more successfully “bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds” than any man in public 
life. 


Lincoln stands out before the coun- 
try as a monument, as an ideal. He 
molded himself into the best that our 
Republic stands for. His concern went 
out as benevolently to a slave as to a 
diplomat. No race can claim him. We 
believe the greatest tribute that can be 
paid a man is that he loses his race 
identity. He was a man. 
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To Reduce the Gas Bill. 
U= a little care in lighting the gas. 
Hold the lighted match to the 
burner, then very slowly turn on the 
gas. If gas is turned on full force 
before applying the match a slight ex- 
plosion ensues, which affects the meter 
and sends gas forward rapidly.—F. V., 
Kansas City, Kans. 
An Emergency Ice Bag. 

In case of emergency an ice bag can 
be made from a rubber bathing cap. 
Place the cracked ice inside the cap 
and fasten it securely by means of 
rubber bands around a large cork.— 
L. B. T., Guthrie. Okla. 


Melted Fats. 

If melted fats or any soft fat is 
kept in a small pitcher it will be found 
more convenient to pour the grease 
out, and if a small brush is kept in the 
grease it will be found handy to grease 
cake and bread tins with. This method 
saves time stopping to wash the hands 
after greasing the tins with a paper 
or the fingers——J. N. C., Greensboro, 
N.C. 

To Wash Gloves. 

The best way to wash gloves of any 
kind, silk, chamois, wool or other ma- 
terials is to put them on the hands and 
scrub the seams carefully with a brush. 
This gets all the dirt out of the cracks 
without rubbing them so hard. The 
same applies to cleaning kid gloves 
with gasoline or any of the cleaning 
fluids on the market. An old tooth 
brush dipped in the liquid is more ef- 
fective in removing the dirt from the 
cracks than constant rubbing, and be- 
sides it saves the gloves—O. W. A., 
Parsons, Kans. 

To Save a Clock Bill. 

When your clock refuses to run for 
no apparent reason, instead of send- 
ing it to the jeweler’s for repairs, pui 
a small piece of cloth dampened in 
kerosene under the works, and _ the 
fumes from the kerosene will make 
it go again—R. E. H., Rockingham, 
N. H. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


To Set Colors in Ginghams. 

Percales and ginghams should be 
shrunk and “set” before making up. 
This saves a great deal of time and 
the trouble of having to “let out” dress- 
es that have become too small after 
being washed. Put the material in cold 
water without unfolding it. Put a cup- 
ful of salt in the water and let stand 
over night. In the morning boil for 
about five minutes. Hang the goods 
out to dry without wringing.—H. A. 
P., Waterbury, Connecticut. 


To Keep Linoleum New. 

One way to lengthen the life of 
linoleum and at the same time to keep 
it looking new, is to use the warm suds 
left from ‘washing and the cooked 


starch mixed together and use them. 


to mop up the linoleum. This not 
only preserves it, but gives it a new 
appearance.—/. A. P., Columbia, Tenn, 


To Bleach Faded Materials. 

If you have some old faded waists 
and dresses you wish to boil out white, 
try boiling them for a few minutes in 
a solution of cream of tartar and wa- 
ter. Use one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar to one quart of water. The ma- 
terial will bleach perfectly. —O. L. H., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dusting Hints. 

An old red bandana handkerchief, or 
a bit of dark colored silk will be found 
most satisfactory for dusting mahog- 
any or other dark colored furniture as 
the lint from a dark cloth will not show 
so readily—L. T. S., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

For New Furniture. 

When you buy a new piece of fur- 
niture spread over it a coat of some 
good furniture wax. This prevents the 
varnish from absorbing moisture and 
becoming rough and cracked. If this 
process is repeated three or four times 
a year the furniture will retain much 
longer its lustre and smooth surface.— 
V. L. S., Cave City, Ky. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


ties; we are wondering if the erratic 
Negro, the victim of the lynch law ana 
Jim Crow rule, will be persuaded to 
seek solace through this medium; we 
hope not. We can but hope that our 
thoughtful president, after securing 


(Continued from page 13.) 


peace for the world, will come back to 
his own country, determined throtigh 
the medium of the law for a perfect 
peace within the walls of his own 
country. 


Be rhe oe oho ode whe eee ae fede afe fe se age 


BUILDERS OF THE RACE 


Douglass 
nervousness; clear, accurate thinking; 
power, reserve and persuasion. The 
réle he essayed to play required a man. 
He played it well. 

The spirit of the times swept him 
into the great gulf of the antislavery 
movement. Like a trumpeter from 
heaven, he had a sweet but fearless 
Message with heavenly instructions to 
present it to the world. Regardless of 
its desireability he delivered the mes- 
sage. The message read that the slave 
needed his freedom to develop into a 
man and to weave his race into the 
body politic: Many times while howl- 
ing mobs yelled for his life, Douglass 
presented the cause of his race. 


HE main criticism of the race he 
assisted in leading out of slavery 
is that when Douglass passed into an- 
other world, no one arose to take up 
the work of social uplift with his great 


(Continued from page 11.) 


force, broad vision, and uncompromis- 
ing attitude upon what the race needs. 
Sixty years of freedom finds us with- 
out a leader of the Douglass mold. His 
mold was a man’s mold; all men up 
rather than a few men up and the 
masses down. That is quite the re- 
verse for which many so-called leaders 
of the race contend today. 

The inspiration of Douglass’ life 
should lead more of us to his history. 
He pointed out a road along which the 
race must follow or we shall revert to 
a condition not much more advanced 
than that he spent his life in over- 
throwing. 

Roosevelt 
thing that hurt the people and less with 
those whose allegiance was not one 
hundred percent. 

Roosevelt leaves us as the greatest 
American of his day and as history 
turns over her pages, his greatness will 
become clearer. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 














As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 

OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 


ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. 


SEE ESEEEDEGEEEEEE EVEL ESOEEEES 


Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as premptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
We ere making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
Just make allowances 


in delivery. 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. 


for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO.ZOL, sen deren 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 


and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 
ane blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
TrecRies. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
The 
Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Write for Terms to Agents 
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: Is Your Church in Debt? 


: YOU CAN 


: Give. $50.00 to $100.00 
AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you cap easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not ia- 
a terfere with your regular duties. Write os fer par- 
Be sure to give us yeur pester’s same 
aod the oawe of your church as well as your own 


ticulars. 


; Address 

: The Church Aid Dept. 
: Care of 

: THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 

$ 5202 Wabash Ave, 

4 Chicago. 

; 

os 

Co 
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6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 





The 


will 
Pro- 
mote 
Full 
Growth 
™ of Hair. 
$ Will 
Also 
Kestore 
the 
Strength, 
Vitality and 
Beauty of 
the Hair. 


the 


If Your Hair 
Wiry, Try 
INDIA HAIR 

GROWER 





Ie Dry 
EAST 





and 


If you are bothered with 

Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 

ing Sealp, or any Hair Trou- 

ble, we want you to try a 

jar of East India Hair 

Grower. The remedy con- 

tuins medical properties that 

xo to the roots of the Hair, 

stimulate the skin, helping nature to do 

its work. Leaves the hair soft and 

silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thou- 

sand flowers. The best known remedy 

for Hleavy and beautiful Black Evye- 

Brows. also restores Gray Hair to its 

Natural Color. Can be used with Hot 
Iron for Straightening. 


Price, Sent by Mail, 50c. 


8. D. LYONS, General Agent 
314 E. Second St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
10¢c extra for postage. 


Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 
Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


Black’s Blue Book Co. 









CHICAGO, LLL. 






Notary Public Office Phone 3337 
H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 


Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





PERSPIRATION 
SPOILS GOOD CLOTHES 


PU-RI 


DESTROYS ALL 
ODORS. 





Price 25 Cents 





At All Drug Stores. 








DEATH TO RHEUMATISM 


The world can be relieved ef rheumatism 
by using this master remedy. 
THE FAMOUS JAPANESE 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC POWDERS. 
These powders when taken penetrate the 


entire system and absorb the uric acid, 
then pass off through the bowels, move the 
eause, and the trouble will disappear. 15 
days treatment only $1.00, postage 10c 

Wanted—General manazers for states, 
counties and cities. Also local agents want- 
ed. Special terms offered. 


DIXIE SALES AGENCY 
3350 Vernon Ave. Chicago, Til. 





THE 


HAD NO FAITH IN ALLIGATORS. 

A Mississippian was to be baptised 
in the river but when it came his turn 
he was looking at the water just be- 
yond the parson and refused. 

“Come right in, my brother,” said the 
parson. “Come right in.” 

But the candidate for baptism kept 
his eyes on the water beyond the par- 
son and still refused. “Don’t like de 
looks ob dat black object back ob you, 


parson. May be a alligator.” 
“Nonesense,” replied the parson, 
“has your faith stumbled? Don’t you 


remember when the whale swallowed 
Jonah, God Almighty smote him on the 
back with a wagon whip and the whale 
cast him up on the sand. Don’t you 
know that if your faith is right and 
an alligator swallows you he will cast 
you up on the sand? 

Whereupon the convert said, “May 
be so parson, maybe so. Parson you 
may know whales, but you don’t know 
these Mississippi alligators. If ever a 
Mississippi alligator swallows a Col- 
ored man he’d go off and go to sleep 
and ferget all about him.” 





NOT TO BE OUTDONE 

Mike was on a sinking ship and 
was watching with interest the frantic 
passengers grabbing life preservers, 
putting them on and jumping over- 
board. “Shure,” he said, “if ivvery- 
body’s stealing, I kin too.” 

Immediately he picked up a heavy 
piece of iron and jumped overboard. 





SHE KEPT THE SECRET ALL RIGHT 

Sallie and Jane found themselves 
seated next to each other at the Christ- 
mas dinner party and immediately be- 
came confidential. 

“Molly told me that you told her that 
secret that I told you not to tell her,” 
whispered Sallie. 

“Oh, isn’t she the mean thing!” gasp- 
ed Jane. “Why I told her not to tell 
you.” 

‘Well,” returned Sallie, ‘I told her 
that I wouldn’t tell you she told me— 
so don’t tell her I did.” 





POOR HELPLESS CREATURES 

Mrs. Jones: “Have you heard any 
good news from your husband since 
he’s been in France?” 

Mrs. Smith: “Well, I know he’s all 
right. He sent me a couple of needles 
in his last letter and asked if I would 
thread them and send them back to 
him right away because he wants to 
mend the holes in his socks and under- 
‘wear.” 





SEND HIM OVER. 
A dog was watching his master in 
kkaki kissing the family goodby. 
“Gee,” said the dog to himself, “I 
hope he’s going to take me along. I’d 
just love to bite a German.” 





JUST REALIZING THE INSULT. 

Manuel, a Colored man with a record 
previously clean, was arraigned before 
the justice of the peace for assult and 
battery. 

“Why did you beat that man up, 
Manuel?” asked the squire. 

“He called me sump’n Jedge.” 

“What did he call you?” 

“He called me a rhinoceros, sah, a 
rhinoceros!” 

“A rhinoceros! 
cur?” 

“*Bout three years ago!” 

“Then how did it happen that you 
‘waited so long to resent it, Manuel?” 

“Lawd, Jedge, I ain't never seen no 
rhinoceros till dis mawnin.” 


When did this oc- 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ECONOMY 

A man came into the ticket office 
at Waycross, Ga., and asked for two 
round trip tickets to Denver, Colo. 
The agent knew the man and asked 
who was going with him. 

“My brother,” answered the travel- 
ler. 

“Your brother?” asked the agent, 
“where is he?” 

“Out there in a box. He’s dead.” 

“Well, if he’s dead, you don’t want 
a return ticket for him.” 

“Yes I does,” said the traveller. “I 
ain’t a goin’ to bury him in Denver; 
but we've got so many kin folks out 
there that it’s cheaper to take him out 
there for the funeral service and bring 
him back here, than it is for all the 
family to come to Waycross.” 





SLIPPED ONE OVER THE TEACHER 

Pupil: One cannot be punished for 
what he hasn’t done, can he Miss 
Oldham? 

Teacher: No, Johnnie, of course not. 

Pupil: Well, I haven’t ‘washed my 
face this morning, I haven’t studied 
any of my lessons for today, and I 
haven’t any excuse for being absent 
yesterday afternoon. 





THEN THE GOVERNOR CAUGHT IT 

The Governor of a Western State 
was determined that he should not be 
interrupted by so many callers, so he: 
instructed the doorman to tell all call- 
ers that the “Governor is not in.” 

“But, Governor,” said the doorman, 
‘suppose ‘they tell me that they have 
an appointment with you.” ; 

‘Just tell them ‘they all say that,’’” 
instructed the Governor. 

Next day a lady called, and when 
told that the “Governor was not in” she: 
replied: 

“I know better than that. He is in. 
I am his wife and he is to take me 
to the theatre.” 

“Oh,” replied the doorman indiffer- 
ently, “they all say that.” 





ITS REAL USE. 

She had been watching the soldier 
intently for some time. Then she ven- 
tured to ask: “Is the chinstrap there 
to keep your hat on, my man?” 

“No,” replied the Yank, “It’s to rest 
the chin after answering questions.” 





HALF AND HALF. 

A big Irishman was brought into 
the base hospital pretty well shot up. 
After giving his name the doctor asked 
him: “You're Irish aren’t you?” 

“Half o’ me, sir.” 

“Half of you?” asked the doctor in 
surprise. “And what’s the other half?” 

“German, sir.” was the prompt reply. 
“German shrapnel, bits of iron and 
holes.” 





WELL, THEY WERE, 

“The blue jay, in spite of his faults, 
is a fine fellow,” read Jane of the fourth 
reader class. 

“What are faults?” asked the teach- 
er. Jane was silent. 

“Doesn’t any one know?” asked the 
teacher of the entire class. Forty-five 
faces looked blank, 

“Faults,” said the teacher encourag- 
ingly. “I have them,” and turning to 
the visiting member of the Board of 
“ducation who happened to be there, 
“even Mr. Jones has them—we all have 
them.” 

A light flamed up in Louis eyes. 
wiggled his hand. 

“Well, Louis?” 

“Hair and teeth,” said the boy trium- 
phantly. 


He 
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